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POLITICAL CARTOONS 
OF THE MONTH 


WEST GERMANY 
STIRS OLD FEARS 


Talk of Military Link With Spain 
Worries Her Allies in NATO 


Emmwood in The London Daily Mail 
“Don Adenauer and Franco Panza.” 


Heads of state-- 
Eisenhower, Khrushchev, 
Lépez Mateos and Prado, 
to mention just a few-- 
are flying in jet planes 
around the world trying 
to win converts to their 
particular political and 
economic dogmas. Punch 
sees in them the direct 
descendants of the friars 
who criss-crossed the 
Americas on burros, The 
catechism and the bible 
have been replaced by 
modern “theological” 
texts. Reproduced by 
permission of Punch. 


We judged these to be the 
best cartoons of the month. 
The runner-up was Chilean 
cartoon about the “discovery” 
of enemy(?) submarines in 
Argentina’s Golfo Nuevo, 
This episode, combined with 
President Frondizi’s gaunt 
features, seemed to have 
been made to order for 
cartoonists. 


| 
a. 
y, “Made any good converts lately?” 
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COMMENTARY 


Does the United States Support Dictatorships? President Eisenhower re- 
jected angrily the accusation made by Latin American students that the United 
States supports dictatorships. Evidently he did not realize that he had given ex- 
pression to that support when he visited Madrid just before his South American 
tour and was wined and dined by Franco. Perhaps Eisenhower reflected the men- 
tality which is expressed in the U.S. press. Not much is said about the dictator- 
ship of Franco, but no opportunity is lost to make Castro appear as a tropical 
Hitler. In reality, the Spanish system is more dictatorial than the Cuban. Castro 
still has the support of the people in a way Franco has never had. Much is made 

of censorship in Cuba, but in fact the press is free, with the proviso that news- 
papers must allow the workers to express their disagreement in print if the pub- 
lisher chooses to attack the government. It may be argued that the atmosphere of 
Cuba does not favor freedom of the press, but neither does it in Mexico, and papers 
like the Diario de la Marina attack the government with a freedom and a vigor 
which in Mexico would be inconceivable. In Spain, control of the press is com- 
plete, even if it is not always efficient. The government names the editors of news- 
papers and removes them at will, a system which goes far beyond the methods of 
censorship normally used by dictatorships. Much has been made in the United 
States of the melodramatic aspects of the Castro military courts, but this is simply 
in reverse the technique used by anti-U.S. elements in Latin America, who have 
been conducting a methodical campaign to make the world believe that the Chess- 
man case proves that the United States is a brutal country where noble characters 
like Chessman cannot obtain a fair trial. If the aim is to discredit a country by 
making its courts appear ridiculous, nothing Cuba has produced could equal the 
Finch case. By and large, the trials in Cuba have been fair, and there is no dis- 
tinguished intellectual in prison or in jeopardy. By way of contrast, many leading 
Spanish intellectuals, such as Salvador de Madariaga, are in exile, and their works 
are forbidden in Spain. Others, like Goytisolo, are in jail, and they are refused 
elementary legal protection. Despite all this, Ambassador John Lodge is trying 

to push Franco into NATO, and the American Ambassador to West Germany, 

David K. E. Bruce, says he can see no objection to a virtual military alliance be- 
tween the Adenauer-Strauss regime and Franco. Presumably both ambassadors 
reflect the attitude of Washington. There may be good reasons why we should dis- 
like Castro, but let us not bring up the embarrassing issue of dictatorship. The 


record suggests that the U.S. Government condemns dictatorships only when it is 
forced or finds it convenient to do so. 


Arab Sauce for the American Gander. The creation of Panama by the United 
States was clearly a more "imperialistic" act than the British occupation of Suez. 
Panama was taken by force, Suez was not. The forceful creation of the Republic of 
Panama involved the dismemberment of a supposedly friendly country, Colombia; 
nothing similar occurred to Egypt. The United States established effective sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, while Egyptian sovereignty over Suez was never ques- 
tioned. Finally, the United States claims perpetual occupation of the Panama Canal 
Zone, while the treaty governing the Suez Canal was a businesslike affair valid for 
a definitive period, after which the canal would revert to Egypt. The common U.S. 
assertion that the occupation of Suez was unlawful imperialism, while the United 
States is in Panama by indisputable right, would seem therefore to be less than 
fair. The proposal to internationalize the Suez Canal, which Britain for a while 
sponsored, was rejected by Nasser, who insisted on complete sovereignty. A few 
isolated voices in the United States are recommending the internationalization of 
the Panama Canal, a solution which Panama refuses to consider, since like Egypt 


it demands complete sovereignty over its canal. The anti-U.S. activities of United 
Arab Republic Minister to Panama Mohamed El Tabei, who suggests to Panamanian 
Foreign Minister Miguel Moreno that the Americans be ousted from Panama as the 
British were from Suez, has brought home sharply the realization that what was 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. Castro's Cuba plays on Panamanian 
resentment. The Arabs, who regard Israel as an American thorn planted in their 
side, are happy to use Cuba to goad the flank of the United States. Hence the active 
understanding between Cuba and the United Arab Republic, which has sent a mission 
on a tour of Latin America, clearly as a retort discourteous to Ben Gurion's U.S. 
visit. If, with Cuban help, the United Arab Republic can wean a few Latin American 
votes away from the United States, the position of Israel--and the United States--in 
the United Nations will be less secure. 


Cuba, the Ireland of the United States. If Cuba properly belongs within the 
power system of the United States, despite the cultural abyss between the two coun- 
tries, then a fortiori Ireland is part of the power system of Great Britain, from 
which it is separated by a narrow sea and small cultural differences. Yet the United 
States was in large measure responsible for wrenching Eire from the power system 
of Britain, and the loss of British navy bases there (the counterpart of Guantanamo) 
resulted in thousands of Allied casualties in World War II. The United States stim- 
ulated Irish denunciations of British "imperialism," just as the Communist coun- 
tries today are aggravating difficulties between the United States and Cuba. In both 
cases the task was easy, since the Irish blamed all their difficulties on Britain, 

just as Cuba blames the United States for all its woes. In both cases the reply to 
"imperialism" was truculent violence. In reality, imperialism seems to have been 
not such a bad thing after all for Ireland or Cuba. The intellectually free Ireland of 
the British period and the great monuments such as the government building and 
Trinity College, which are silent but eloquent witnesses to it, make contemporary, 
censor-ridden Eire seem petty and pathetic. The tourist who visits Havana, one 

of the most grandiose cities in the world, will be tempted to exclaim "If this is 
imperialism, let us have more of it!" Much has been written of the misery of the 
Irish and the Cuban peasants. While in both cases there were undoubtedly ills to 

be remedied, by general standards conditions in the Irish and Cuban countryside 
were relatively good. The United States must not be surprised if the panes in its 
own Cuban glass-house are now being broken noisily. The British realized that in 
the face of "paranoia" (a favorite insult now applied to Cuba) the least bad policy 
was patience and forbearance. Eire is talking of rejoining the Commonwealth. 

The United States must show similar restraint, even though many would prefer a 
more vigorous policy, if Cuba is to rejoin the American system. 


The Hypocrisy of Disarmament. Chamfort remarked that hypocrisy is the 
homage which vice renders to virtue. Thus it is that most American nations talk 
piously of disarmament while acquiring equipment which they can ill afford, sac- 
rificing in order to obtain it schools and essential public works, arms which will 
be used not against external threats such as Communist aggression but for internal 
repression. While President Eisenhower was touring Latin America preaching the 
cause of disarmament, the U.S. Armed Forces announced that military assistance 
to Latin America had been increased by one third in the course of a year, despite 
instructions from the U.S. Senate to keep such aid at its previous level. No wonder 
Senator Mike Mansfield was angry and threatened a thorough investigation. It would 
seem that the U.S. Armed Forces are conducting a foreign policy different from 
that of the U.S. Government--something preposterous in the Anglo-American tra- 
dition--and that they feel a basic solidarity with the Latin American members of 
what in Spanish is referred to as "the Internationale of the Sword." 


(Continued on p. 148) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Madrid Bombings. A wave of terrorist bombings, the first in over ten years, 
hit Madrid on February 18 when two home-made bombs exploded, one in the City 
Hall and the other in front of a building belonging to the Falange, Spain's only legal 
political party. The first bomb shattered windows and started a fire which destroyed 
some documents but injured no one; the explosion occurred before dawn when the 
City Hall was virtually deserted. The second, although it did not damage the Fa- 
lange building, killed the man who apparently had planted it. Later that same day, 

a third home-made time bomb was found in the main office of Iberia Air Lines, 
just shortly before it was set to explode. The following day a fourth bomb was dis- 
covered outside the Prado Museum. 


At first, Spanish authorities apparently believed that the terrorist activities 
were a Communist reply to the government's nation-wide round up of Party leaders 
who attended a recent congress of Spanish Communists. At the congress, which 
was said to have been held in Prague, Czechoslovakia, during the last week in Jan- 
uary, the delegates had allegedly called for the stepping up of Communist activity 
in Spain, criticized the country's "sick economy," and denounced the economic sta- 
bilization plan, calling special attention to the unemployment problem resulting 
from it. Following the congress, the Spanish Government arrested between fifty 
and a hundred persons believed to have been connected with it and with the later 
wave of terrorism in February. However, Radio Espafia Independiente, voice of 
the Spanish Communist Party, which is believed to broadcast from Czechoslovakia 
(HAR, XI: 476, 532), disclaimed all Communist responsibility for the bombings. 


Later in the week, the Spanish police appeared to have revised their earlier 
theory and connected the terrorists with a group of Spanish exiles residing in Cuba. 
Santiago Martinez Donoso, a Cuban who was accused of having entered Spain with 
a French passport while claiming to be a correspondent for a Havana newspaper, 
was charged with being the leader of the terrorist group and with having brought a 
suitcase filled with 150 plastic explosives into the country. Following the bomb- 
ings, Martfnez Donoso escaped back into France, but two of his companions, 
Justiniano Alvarez Montero and Antonio Abad Donoso, were arrested by the author- 
ities. Even then the confused picture of the bombings had not been completely 
cleared up. Some observers continued to blame the Communists, while others 
linked the incidents with Franco's own police, saying that the terrorism was an 
effort to frighten internal opposition against the regime. 


German Negotiations for Bases in Spain. Violent protests from many NATO 
nations greeted the disclosure that West German Defense Minister Franz-Josef 
Strauss had attempted to negotiate for military bases in Spain. The protests came 
especially from Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries and were aimed at 
West Germany's reluctance to clear the project in advance through NATO. The ob- 
jections reflected a general dislike of the Franco regime by NATO countries and the 
fear of a possible Madrid-Bonn axis. In line with these apprehensions, special at- 
tention was called to Franco's pre-World War II alliances with Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. In defense of its action, West Germany pointed to its own lack of 
space for military bases and the consequent need to establish them in other coun- 
tries. According to a German official spokesman, the Spanish bases were to serve 
only as supply depots. In Madrid, Generalissimo Francisco Franco assured the 
Western nations that Spain would enter into no agreement with West Germany with- 


out first obtaining the general consent of NATO, of which Spain is not a member 
(HAR, XII: 584), and the specific consent of the United States and Portugal, the 
two countries with which Spain already has military agreements. 


Spanish-Cuban Relations. Commenting on Premier Fidel Castro's recent 
ouster of Spain's Ambassador to Cuba, Juan Pablo Lojendio (HAR, XIII: 24), the 
New York liberal magazine Ibérica, which is devoted to Spanish affairs, stated 
that while Castro could have resorted to a more orthodox method of dismissing the 
Spanish diplomat, Lojendio's activities "had gone far afield from those proper to 
a diplomat with respect to the government to which he is accredited."' Defending 
the expulsion, Ibérica explained that Lojendio had been using the Spanish clergy 
in Cuba "to serve as a prop to his politics," that he had "pressured it into sign- 
ing a statement which denounced the Spanish Republic for suppressing freedom 
and praised the Franco regime as being orderly, dignified, and the most Catholic 
in the world." This, according to Ibérica, constituted an act of belligerence on 
Lojendio's part. Discussing the recent visit of First Soviet Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas I. Mikoyan to Cuba, the Madrid newspaper ABC warned against Russo-Cuban 
ties and declared that to stop Soviet penetration in Cuba would now be difficult and 
dangerous. 


La Vanguardia Editor Ousted. Luis de Galinsoga, editor of Barcelona's 
largest daily newspaper La Vanguardia, finally resigned his position after months 
of pressure and the boycott of his paper by angry Catalans (HAR, XIII: 4). The boy- 
cott, accompanied by numerous public demonstrations, had begun eight months ago 
when Galinsoga, after hearing a church sermon delivered in Catalan rather than in 
Castilian, became irritated and uttered derogatory comments concerning Catalans 
and the continued public use of their language. As a result, his paper's circulation 
dropped to nearly half its previous size. Galinsoga's resignation was forced on 
him by the Spanish Government, although he was a close friend of Franco, who had 
originally appointed him to the La Vanguardia editorship. The decision was be- 
lieved to be the result of the worry that the boycott was becoming not only anti- 
Galinsoga but also anti-government. Immediately following the resignation of 
Galinsoga, La Vanguardia's circulation reportedly began to increase. 


The Effects of "Economic Stabilization."" Ina pastoral letter dated Janu- 
ary 15 but not made public until February 6, Spain's twelve Archbishops appealed 

to the government for greater social justice in carrying out its economic stabiliza- 

tion plan. They urged government, business, and industrial leaders to set a good 

example in their private and professional lives. The letter was devoted mainly to 

labor problems, particularly to the unemployment resulting from the stabilization 

program. According to the Archbishops, unemployment was increasing, especially 

among migratory and nonunion workers, and union labor was suffering from the 

loss of overtime work opportunity and the lay-off of temporary employees and ap- » 
prentices. The Archbishops also appealed for a "more just distribution of goods 

and burdens to lessen the distance between social classes." In reviewing the prog- 

ress of the stabilization plan, the Montevideo magazine Marcha said that, while 

from the foreign point of view the effects thus far had kcen favorable, internally 

the country was still faced with financial difficulties, principally the reduction of 

workers' salaries. 


The council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
granted Spain a credit of $25 million, bringing the credits which had been granted 
by the OEEC since August 1959 up to $100 million. The new credit was to be used 
to strengthen Spanish foreign exchange reserves in anticipation of a revival of eco- 
nomic activity and the progressive freeing of trade. 
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It was announced that the shipyards in Bilbao would construct a number of 
ships for the Argentine Government, in order to liquidate part of Spain's outstand- 
ing debt to Argentina, a debt which has caused strained relations between the two 
nations for nearly ten years. The ships, which were expected to include oil tank- 
ers and small passenger vessels, would settle approximately 70% of the debt. The 
remaining 30% would be paid in free currency. 


PORTUGAL 


Reports of Anti-Salazar Activity. In spite of the strict censorship the Portu- 
guese Government had placed on public expression throughout Portugal, verbal re- 
ports of escapes by political prisoners were circulated widely during February. 
Evidence showed that at least 17 and probably 20 prisoners, including the 10 Com- 
munists who fled from Peniche Fort (HAR, XIII: 6), managed to evade the political 
police and escape in the last four months. However, according to New York Times 
correspondent Benjamin Welles, exile groups were unable to agree on a single 
leader or program. This inability, according to Welles, disheartened the opposi- 
tion within the country and reinforced Salazar's hold. His aides reported that the 
dictator did not fear his opponents; he ignored them. The anti-Salazar exiles were 
divided roughly into three groups: Roman Catholic factions of various shades, Com- 
munists, and middle groups in favor of collaborating with the Communists. Hum- 
berto Delgado, Salazar's most publicized political foe, was recently accused in 
Lisbon's anti-Salazar circles of maintaining close contacts with Portuguese Com- 
munist exiles. Salazar's support came from the Armed Forces, the Catholic Church, 
and leaders of finance, industry, commerce, and agriculture. The younger genera- 
tion, however, impatient with the government's "lack of vigor,"' evidenced growing 
discontent 


The Portuguese Government took firm steps to suppress the opposition at 
home. During February the Lisbon and Oporto courts sentenced 14 people to pris- 
on terms ranging from 15 months to 2-1/2 years, plus suspension of political rights 
of from 5 to 15 years. Thirteen were found guilty of being members of secret and 
illegal organizations. One was convicted of organizing a strike among fish cannery 
workers, strikes being illegal in Portugal. Lt. Col. Homero de Oliveira Matos, a 
cavalry officer, was appointed director of the state security police. He succeeded 
Captain Neves Graca, who had retired. José de Matos Garcfa, one of the recently 
escaped prisoners, crossed the Spanish border only to be arrested by the Spanish 
Civil Guard; when he allegedly tried to flee from arrest, the Spanish police, apply- 
ing the "ley fuga,'"' shot him. Manuel Serra, a local head of the Catholic Action 
Youth Movement in Lisbon, fared better. To avoid prosecution, he was forced to 
flee police but found refuge in the Cuban Embassy. 


Welles, in his New York Times article, predicted that serious dangers to 
the regime would materialize when trouble erupted in the African provinces of An- 
gola and Mozambique. That the Portuguese Government was aware of this danger 
was evident in the recent arrival of a gunboat sent to each province to reinforce 
authority. Opposition in the African colonies came from Portuguese intellectuals 
there who resented Lisbon's control of colonial affairs. 


The Salazar regime became increasingly unpopular in South America. Hum- 
berto Delgado planned to establish residence in SAo Paulo, Brazil. He accepted a 
position there as public relations director of a business firm at a salary of $250 
amonth. The Venezuelan Government declared Portuguese Ambassador Carlos 
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de Luz Teixeira Branquinho persona non grata because of his "insolence" in de- 
fending "Portuguese Fascism" and his constant friendly relations with important 
figures in the regime of former dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 


Two Portuguese Writers Proposed for Nobel Prize. There was a movement 
among Portuguese intellectuals to gain prestige for the anti-Salazar group by pro- 
moting the Nobel Prize candidacy of two distinguished writers who had suffered at 
the hands of the present dictatorship. Novelist Aquilino Ribeiro and poet Miguel 
Torga were supported by the Portuguese Writers Society for the 1960 Nobel liter- 
ature prize. Ribeiro's candidacy was formally presented to the Swedish Academy 
by Professor Vieira de Almeida of the University of Lisbon, who said of his can- 
didate, 'What stands out in his works through the species of Portuguese man is 
the drama of universal man himself in his striving for survival."' Because in a 
recent novel Ribeiro had described the miserable life of peasants living near 
Oporto, he was arrested in Lisbon and charged with attacking the government and 
national prestige. He was released on bail collected secretly from members of the 
anti-Salazar movement. Miguel Torga also suffered arrest because of the criti- 
cisms of Portuguese political life that appeared in his new eight-volume work, 
Didrio. The books were banned from libraries and open sale, and Torga was ar- 


rested by the Coimbra police, but the government soon lifted the ban and released 
him. 


China and Macao Clash. In an apparent effort to force the allegiance of the 
Chinese fishing community in Macao, Communist Chinese authorities threatened 
to confiscate Macao-based fishing junks and to deny them access to fishing grounds 
which could be reached only by sailing through Chinese waters. Chinese raiders 
also attacked junks lying in Portuguese waters, but Portuguese authorities were 
successful in driving off the invading craft. Pressure from China's mainland was 
directed at forcing the Macao fishermen to join a Communist commune. In order 
to avoid conflict, many junk captains left Macao for Hong Kong to join the British 
fishing colony. Rumors in the London press that Portugal was secretly negotiat- 


ing with Peking for the transfer of Macao were emphatically denied by the Portu- 
guese Government. 


Trade and Economic Prospects Favorable. American economists predicted 
that the United States would buy more from Portugal and its overseas provinces. 
They based their prediction on the expected need for more coffee and cocoa from 
the African territories, and increased consumption of ores because of industrial 
expansion in the United States. However, two major Portuguese exports faced 
difficulties in the U.S. market: natural cork has been challenged by synthetic and 
metal substitutes, and Portuguese wines face severe competition from other Euro- 
pean and U.S. domestic wines. The outlook seemed favorable for a greater U.S. 
consumption of Portuguese canned fish products. 


Emilio Patricio, newly-appointed Portuguese Ambassador to Canada, said 
that Portugal could net accept Canada's proposal to change the present three-mile 
fishing limit to twelve miles. The proposal, which was on the agenda of the forth- 
coming Conference on the Law of the Sea to be held in Geneva, would affect the 
Portuguese fishermen who fish the Newfoundland Grand Banks. In addition, the 
Ambassador said he hoped to increase Portuguese-Canadian trade, currently at a 
$3 million level, and promote tourism between the two countries. 


A trade agreement with Great Britain was signed. The new pact established 
quotas on some goods exported by Britain to continental Portugal and the overseas 
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Portuguese provinces. The quotas to continental Portugal were for only the first 
six months of 1960, because of arrangements under the European Free Trade As- 
sociation, to which both countries belong. 

Petroleum Increase in Angola; Industry Encouraged. The petroleum refinery 
near Luanda in Angola doubled its capacity and was expected to make Angola self- 
sufficient in gasoline, kerosene, and diesel fuel. Companhia de Petréleos de An- 
gola said that the refining operations would produce 180,000 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts a year, leaving only lubricating oils to be imported. The Angola provincial 
government issued a license for the installation of a steel foundry in Luanda. It 
will use electric power supplied by the Cambambe Dam. Manuel Ribeiro Espirito 

' Santo Silva, president of the Banco Espfrito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa told 
Portuguese business and financial groups to invest more capital in Angola and 
Mozambique. He said both Portuguese capital and merchandise should circulate 
more freely within its own territories; present restrictions often give foreign goods 

and capital an advantage. 


MEXICO 


Poza Rica Investigation. Special investigators from the office of the Pro- 
curadurfa General de la Repdiblica, the equivalent of the Attorney General's Office, 
continued to probe into the allegations of fraud against former PEMEX superintend- 

, ent in Poza Rica, Jaime J. Merino, who was still in Los Angeles, California, faced 

with possible extradition action. The complete scope of Merino's personal domina- 

tion of the economic and political activities in this region was becoming known; he 
had already been accused of contract fraud and of having utilized company property 
and labor for personal gain. The "caudillo" of Poza Rica also controlled water 
and electric power resources in the region, which he utilized for his own benefit 
through his position with PEMEX, and he also installed his supporters in key posi- 

tions in labor and welfare organizations. Fuel losses, which averaged about 10% 

at other installations throughout the nation, were listed at 30% at Poza Rica, and 

investigators found proof that the missing gasoline had gone to service stations 
owned by relatives of the former superintendent. 


Political activity in Poza Rica during the Merino administration had been 
characterized by recurrent violence. This, however, was attributed at the time 
by Merino's apologists to attempts to discredit the superintendent by the rival 
Partido Democrfatico Pozarricense. Merino had been accused of complicity in the 
murder of 17 persons whose bodies were found near Poza Rica in August 1957, and 
in the shooting of five people in Poza Rica during October 1958 (HAR, XI: 538). 
When Governor Antonio M. Quirasco came to Poza Rica in March 1959 to celebrate 

, the expropriation and nationalization of the petroleum industry, a group of citizens 
opposed to Merino organized a protest demonstration and kidnapped the governor 
for several hours (HAR, XII: 136). Merino and his followers grew increasingly 
more powerful and wealthy; and some observers estimated that Merino's activities 

at Poza Rica had netted him several hundred million pesos. 


Following the termination of his assignment at Poza Rica, Merino was sent 
to Los Angeles as PEMEX sales representative. In February the Third District 
Court of Tuxpan, Veracruz, issued a warrant for his arrest on charges of having 

defrauded the Mexican Government of some two million pesos over a period of eight 
years, and U.S. authorities arrested him in Los Angeles. Formal extradition pro- 
ceedings were being initiated against Merino, who had refused to return voluntarily 


to Mexico. The Mexico City daily Excelsior strongly criticized the handling of 
the Merino case by PEMEX authorities, who had, in effect, removed him from the 
jurisdiction of Mexican courts while being fully aware of the irregularities of his 

administration. 


Labor Strife. A nation-wide strike by the textile workers' union Coalici6n 
Nacional Obrera Textil, which had threatened to idle 350 plants throughout Mexico, 
was averted by the signing of a new contract by union leaders and company repre- 
sentatives. The new contract won daily wage increases of 3.5 pesos for workers 
in "old plants" and 4.5 pesos for workers in modern installations, as well as more 
vacation and sick leave benefits for the 62,000 union members. At the same time 
representatives of the Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME) and officials of 
the Compafifa Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz began discussions designed to avoid 
the general strike called by the union for March 16. Union leaders presented de- 
mands for some 400 million pesos increase in wages, rent, vacation funds, and 
medical and social security benefits. SME leader Agustin SAnchez Delint continued 
his policy of labor agitation, even in the face of President Adolfo Lépez Mateos' 
"get tough" policy toward dissident labor elements (HAR, XII: 134). Several hun- 
dred recently graduated teachers demonstrated noisily at the teacher training 
school, Escuela Nacional de Maestros, against the government requirement that 
they spend their first year of teaching outside the Federal District. In keeping 
with President Lépez Mateos' drive to increase educational standards in the prov- 
inces, the new teachers were required to accept posts in rural areas before they 
received full accreditation. Minister of Education Jaime Torres Bodet declared 
that the strikers represented only a small percentage of the class of 1959 and that 
the demonstration would have no effect upon current policy. Long-standing differ- 
ences between the airline pilots' union and the Compafifa Mexicana de Aviacién 
(HAR, XII: 10) continued as representatives of the union again demanded working 
conditions equal to those enjoyed by U.S. pilots. According to the Mexican pilots 
who fly DC-7 type aircraft, they received less than half the salary paid by U.S. 
airlines and were required to work almost twice as many hours. 


PAN Legal Maneuvers in Baja California. In the most recent action by the 
rightist opposition Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) to win freedom for its political 

activities in Baja California, Panista attorney Adolfo Aguilar y Quevedo announced 

that he would request the personal intervention of President L6épez Mateos to con- 

trol the activities in that state of the Direcci6n Federal de Seguridad, which controls 

the security police. The Panista counsel also requested the Supreme Court and 

the national bar association to investigate violations of civil rights committed dur- 

ing a suspension of constitutional guarantees and to probe into the corruption of 

the various law agencies within Baja California. Aguilar y Quevedo said that sev- 

eral PAN members had been arrested by the security police entirely on the basis 

of an alleged terrorist plot disclosed by a certain José Santos Rodrfguez, suppos- ' 
edly a Panista plotter captured by police in Mexicali. After having confessed his 

complicity in the plot, Santos Rodrfguez "escaped.'' PAN officials stated that no 

such person belonged to their group and that his existence had been fabricated by 

local representatives of the government Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI. 

The national PRI chief, General Alfonso Corona del Rosal, was also the butt of 

Panista criticism for his statement concerning the democratic objectives of his 

party. PAN supporters maintained that only the abolition of the government party 

could bring about true political democracy in Mexico. 


Mexican-Cuban Relations. Although President Lépez Mateos declined Cuba's 
invitation to visit the island during his recent South American trip, he announced 
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that a delegation from Mexico would attend the Cuba-sponsored conference of un- 
derdeveloped nations if at least half of the other Latin American nations sent rep- 
resentatives. According to the Cuban daily Revoluci6én, L6épez Mateos revealed 
that his government was sympathetic toward the revolutionary government of Cuba 
and supported the Castro revolution because it began with agrarian reform ideals 
and was thus similar to the Mexican revolution of 1910. 


The Fishing Boat Controversy. While Guatemalan authorities protested 
against Mexican violations of their territorial waters (see GUATEMALA), Mexican 
coast guard ships apprehended two fishing boats registered in Orange, Texas, with 
full cargoes of shrimp and their nets still submerged in Mexican waters off Tuxpan, 

‘ Veracruz. The boat operators maintained that the shrimp had been caught outside 
the Mexican zone but that the boats had been forced to seek calmer waters because 
of bad weather. They explained that most of the shrimp consumed in the United 
States is caught off the Mexican coast and that, in cases of emergency or bad 
weather, the boats have often sought refuge in Mexican ports. The crews were 
held for 30,000 pesos ($2,400) bail. A similar incident took place a week later 

when six other shrimp boats were apprehended on the same charges; their bail 

was set at amounts ranging from $800 to $3,200. 


A Cuban fishing boat was detained by naval authorities on the island of Cozu- 
mel, off the coast of the Yucatan Peninsula, when it put into port because of an 
engine breakdown. After the port captain stated that the stop was unnecessary, the 

; boat and its crew were placed under the jurisdiction of Seventh Military Zone offi- 

cials while an investigation was made. 


Return of President Lépez Mateos. President L6épez Mateos returned from 
his 23-day trip to five South American nations and received the applause of the 

Mexican press for his contributions in having furthered the spirit of hemispheric 
unity. The press stated that the activities of the President had strengthened the 
"Bolivarian spirit.'' L6épez Mateos commented that no secret arrangements had 
been made during the trip which had been designed to improve Mexican relations 
with the South American republics. 


Adlai Stevenson in Mexico. Former U.S. presidential candidate Adlai 
Stevenson visited Mexico on the first leg of his tour of Latin America. Stevenson 
met twice with President Lépez Mateos. Government officials expressed interest 
in Stevenson's views on hemispheric relations, and one said that Mexican relations 
with the United States had been considerably better when a Democrat was in the 
White House than during the present Republican administration. Foreign Minister 
Manuel Tello expressed to Stevenson his dissatisfaction with the current U.S. pol- 
icy of paying low prices for raw materials and selling manufactured goods at high 

: prices to the raw-material producing nations. 


Annual Report of the Bank of Mexico. The Mexican record of economic ac- 
complishment during 1959 was summarized by the Bank of Mexico in its annual 
report. The progress reported in President Lépez Mateos' state-of-the-union 
address in September (HAR, XII: 475-76) was also registered in other principal 
sectors of the economy. Bank of Mexico reserves increased by $4.3 million (51.9 
million pesos) to $408 million, and machinery imports from the United States and 
other nations dropped by $122 million. The deficit in the national budget dropped 
to 436 million pesos as opposed to 956 million pesos in 1958. Mexican gross na- 
tional product increased by 4.6% over the figure for 1958, according to the report. 
Foreign investment increased by 33% over that of 1958, when it had declined by 
24%, while prices increased only 1.2% over the 1958 level. 


~ 


Major increases were reported in the principal fields of economic activity. 
PEMEX production rose 16.5%, electrical energy capacity was expanded 7.5%, 
manufacturing grew by 7%, and construction and commerce both registered in- 
creases of 4.5%. Government investment in public activities was increased to 
7,129.7 million pesos, a rise of 613.5 million pesos over 1958. Agricultural pro- 
duction, however, declined overall even though large production increases were 

made in several crops. Bank authorities emphasized the sound financial position 
of the nation by pointing to an unused Export-Import Bank credit of $90 million. 


Record Federal Government Investment for 1960. The Mexican Government 
announced that its investment expenditures for 1960 would reach an all-time rec- 
ord of 8,000 million pesos, an increase of 1,200 million pesos over the 1959 record. 
Major items included irrigation projects, highway construction and repair, the ex- 
pansion of the national railway system, and the initiation of new electricity projects 
plus the completion of those now under construction. These projects received an 
estimated 47% of the total investment figures. Social welfare projects, which in- 
cluded the National Social Security Institute, received 14.5% of the sum of 1,075 
million pesos. Education received 167 million pesos for the construction of rural 
and urban classrooms, and it was announced that free textbooks and notebooks 
would be provided for students during the coming school term. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington announced the granting of a $30.9 
million credit to the Nacional Financiera, S.A., of Mexico. The agreement signed 
by Export-Import Bank President Samuel Waugh and Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States Antonio Carrillo Flores provided for a credit of $20 million to the na- : 
tional railway system for the purchase of rolling stock, communications and shop 
equipment, and tracks as part of the $113 million renovation program started in 
1955. Additional credits of $10.9 million were given for the purchase of highway 
construction equipment and the building of grain storage facilities. 


Work was started on a low-cost housing project in Mexico City designed to 
provide 15,000 apartment units valued at an estimated $64 million. The four-story 
cooperative apartments were to be sold to government workers on the installment 
plan and private insurance companies would participate in the capitalization for an 
estimated 250 million pesos. The Mexican Finance Ministry stated that the project 
was scheduled for completion within two years and that all mortgages were to be 
handled by the Banco Nacional Hipotecario. The construction of the new U.S. Em- 
bassy building in Mexico City began; the $3 million, six-story structure was to be 
built on the Paseo de la Reforma near the Monument to Mexican Independence. The 
second largest bull ring in Mexico and the fourth largest in the world neared com- 
pletion in the border town of Tijuana. The structure, valued at $1 million, had an 
estimated capacity of 20,000 spectators. 


Agricultural Summary. The Mexican request for an increased sugar quota 
(HAR, XIII: 13) received strong support from U.S. Ambassador to Mexico Robert 
C. Hill and Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep., Arizona). Although informed sources 
in the United States were doubtful that the Eisenhower administration would ask for 
a quota increase for Mexico, the current deterioration of U.S.-Cuban relations did 
give rise to some optimistic feeling in Mexico. It was estimated that 15 sugar 
mills in Mexico would be forced to suspend operations unless substantial foreign 
markets were developed in the near future. The Compafifa Exportadora y Impor- 
tadora, S.A. (CEIMSA) announced that 100,000 tons of corn had been sold to sev- 
eral West European countries and that an additional 167,000 tons had been sold as 
feed for poultry and swine within Mexico. Minister of Agriculture Julian Rodriguez 
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Adame inaugurated the Instituto Nacional de Leche (National Milk Institute) in a 
meeting held in Ajuchitl4n, Querétaro. The organization listed its goals as the 
improvement of breeding stock, the development of substantial credits for the 
dairy industry, the raising of milk production, and the establishment of nation- 
wide standards for dairy products. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Political Arrests. For their activities in connection with the January hun- 
ger strike at the national social security agency Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguri- 
dad Social (IGSS--HAR, XIII: 14), five alleged Communists and a student leader 
were arrested under Guatemala's Preventive Law against Communism (Decree 59). 
Those arrested included Jorge Alvarado Monz6n, a labor leader; Fernando Arce 
Behrens, editor of El Estudiante, a weekly student newspaper; Radl Alarcén 
Monsanto, a lieutenant in the Guatemalan Army; and Augusto Cazali, president of 
the law students' association which had supported the IGSS strikers. The law stu- 
dents led other student associations and political groups in trying to secure the 
release of the prisoners by presenting to the Supreme Court a writ of habeas cor- 
pus charging that the arrests had been made without a court order. Marco Maza- 
riegos, chairman of the left-wing opposition Partido Revolucionario (PR) in the 
Department of Guatemala (i.e., the capital and surrounding area), also claimed 
that the police were hunting for him; he sought political asylum in the Mexican 
Embassy. A small arsenal of weapons had been found in his house during January, 
most of them, according to reports, quite rusty after a long burial in the ground. 


Electoral Procedures. While the government was taking action against left- 
ist elements, part of the right-wing opposition was suing for annulment of the 
December congressional elections. The Partido Reformista Institucional (PRI, 
a rightist party formed of dissidents from the official Partido de Reconciliaci6n 
Democr§atica Nacional, claimed before the Supreme Court that during November 
1959 President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes had used $200,000 from the national bud- 
get to ensure the success of his supporters in the elections. Although a Treasury 
report solicited by the court showed that Ydfgoras had made such a withdrawal, 
Finance Minister Julio Prado Garcfa Salas denied that it could have been intended 


for political purposes. Then the conflict came to a sudden halt when the PRI un- 
expectedly withdrew its suit. 


Proposals for the ostensible purpose of improving the democratic machinery 
for future elections were placed before Congress. Approval was expected for an 
electoral reform law which would increase the requirement for registration of a 
party from 5,000 members to 10,000. Democracia Cristiana deputy René Armando 
de Leén Schlotter complained that in Guatemala too many so-called parties were 

just a name and a street address. It seemed that, although such a law would be of 
immediate benefit to the three large right- wing Guatemalan parties, it might also 

provide the necessary impetus to unify the disintegrated left. 


Trouble with Cuba. Ydfgoras' symptoms of international paranoia continued 
in spite of growing popular apathy toward his warnings about external threats to 

Guatemalan sovereignty. After the brief truce in January (HAR, XIII: 16), Ydfgoras 
apparently decided to ignore Cuba's friendly overtures, in marked contrast to Nica- 
raguan President Luis Somoza Debayle, who was strengthening his diplomatic con- 
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tacts with Cuba (see NICARAGUA). February brought renewed accusations that 
Cuban revolutionaries were plotting against the Guatemalan Government. Victor 
Alberto Mirabal, journalist and secretary of the Cuban Embassy, was denounced 
as a terrorist and conspirator and ordered out of the country, possibly at the re- 
quest of Honduran President Ram6n Villeda Morales, whom Mirabal had attacked 
in his articles. The Coast Guard was concentrated against renewed threats of in- 
vasion from "an island nation in the Caribbean."" The Cuban newspaper Revoluci6n 
answered this vague accusation with an article which implied that Ydfgoras was 
making a fool of himself by trying to satisfy his "Napoleonic illusions" with mobi- 
lization against chimerical invasions and little fishing boats. Later in February, 
a much-heralded band of guerrillas in the mountains of Izabal on the Honduran 
frontier turned out to be four immigrants from that country without proper en- 
trance documents, and a cache of armaments discovered was found to be destined 
for Nicaraguan revolutionaries. 


With the renewal of Ydfgoras' invasion accusations, it was no surprise when 
Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo announced that Guatemala would not attend 
the conference of underdeveloped countries which Cuba has convened for the autumn 
(HAR, XII: 664). He added that such matters were the business of the United Na- 
tions. However, groups of Guatemalan journalists, students, and professional 
men eagerly accepted invitations to visit Cuba. The first group would leave on 
March 5 and would include Luis Fernando Galich, the leftist Mayor of Guatemala 
City (HAR, XII: 368-69), and the editors of leading newspapers La Hora, Prensa 
Libre, El Imparcial, and El Espectador. It appeared that Castro's Cuba was 
attempting to bypass Guatemala's conservative government to inspire favor among 
the more liberal sources of public opinion. 


British Honduras. The occasion of a conference in London to provide more 
autonomy for British Honduras prompted Ydfgoras Fuentes to send protests reas- 
serting Guatemala's claim to the area (known in Guatemala as Belice). British 
Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd replied on February 15 that he was not aware of 
the existence of the Guatemalan territory of Belice, but if British Honduras was 
meant, Britain did not recognize Guatemala's claim (see WEST INDIES, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS). 


Mexican Boats in Guatemalan Waters. Ydfgoras Fuentes was as antagonis- 
tic toward Mexico as he was toward Cuba and Great Britain. During February he 
threatened to concentrate the Air Force on the Pacific Coast (since the Coast 
Guard was busy with invasion threats in the Caribbean), for use against Mexican 
fishing boats which allegedly had been sighted in national waters. The President 
claimed that in addition to exploiting Guatemalan shrimp, the trespassers had also 
been seen unloading arms on the coast. The Mexican Government denied the claim, 
and the press hoped that he was not contemplating a renewal of the "Operation 
Drake" of December 1958, when Guatemalan planes strafed Mexican craft (HAR, 
XI: 661). 


Central American Cooperation. Guatemala's relations with Honduras and 
El Salvador were good. The treaty of tripartite economic association promised 
during the January meeting of the Presidents of Guatemala, Honduras, and El 
Salvador (HAR, XIII: 15) was signed in the Guatemalan National Palace on Feb- 
ruary 5. The treaty established the basis for a common market. Each govern- 
ment retained the right to impose regulations, quotas, or tariffs on sugar, coffee, 
alcoholic beverages, and cigarettes. 
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The governments of Costa Rica and Nicaragua protested against the pact as 
an act of economic discrimination. In an interview with New York Times corre- 
spondent Paul Kennedy, Costa Rican President Mario Echandi stated that unless 
his country and Nicaragua were invited to join they would contemplate forming a 
rival economic-bloc with Panama. Officials of the signatory nations immediately 
declared that Costa Rica and Nicaragua could join at any time and that this had 
been the intention all along (see COSTA RICA). 


"Programa Ydigoras": Joint U.S.-Guatemalan Project. Ydfgoras Fuentes 
and new U.S. Ambassador John Joseph Muccio signed an $11.5 million agreement 
for a cooperative public works program. The United States was to contribute $5 
million and Guatemala $6.5 million for projects including schools, roads, and a 
water supply. 


An earlier joint U.S.-Guatemalan project, the Pacific Highway, was com- 
pleted in February with the paving of the last section, extending the road to Pijije, 
in the department of Santa Rosa on the Salvadorean border, where the road con- 
nects with the Salvadorean Coastal Highway. The Pacific Highway runs parallel 
to the coast, continuing the road which goes through Tapachula, in the Mexican 
state of Chiapas, and crosses the Suchiate River, boundary between the two coun- 
tries, at Ayutla. It crosses the important agricultural and cattle zones of Es- 
cuintla, Santa Rosa, and Jutiapa. 


Latest Economy Measure. An executive plan to increase customs duties 
was approved by Congress, although it was met with heated criticism by the press, | 
which objected to the increase in the cost of living such a measure might provoke. 7 
There were rumors that Ydfgoras' outcries against foreign invasions which orig- 
inated at about the same time as the customs reform proposal, might be intended 
as a smoke screen to cover the unpopular economic measure. 


Oil Hopes Diminishing. The fourth of Guatemala's five wildcat wells, the 
San Francisco well of the Guatemalan Atlantic Corporation, was plugged during 
February after drilling had descended to 6,002 feet. Ohio Oil Company's Chinaja 
No. 1 well, down to 10,800 feet, was still being drilled. Another Guatemalan oil ; 
company, Inversiones Guatemaltecas, waived its exploration rights in Izabal. f 
However, the Refinerfa Petréleos de Guatemala was asking government permis- ) 
sion to establish a refinery with a productive capacity of 12,000 bbls. a day at the 
port city of Matfas de GAlvez, where the Breaux Bridge Oil Refining Company al- 
ready planned to build a smaller plant (HAR, XII: 655). Presumably the crude 
oil for both refineries would be imported. 


English Debt. Diplomatic representatives of six Western European coun- 
tries, backed by the Vatican, asked payment of the balance of the English Debt 
(about $1,870,000), which dates back to 1824. At that time the total payment 
amounted to $1,613,117 at the existing rate of exchange. By 1944 it had risen, 
with interest, to $6,150,000. President Jorge Ubico deposited some funds toward 
this sum in foreign banks, but only $4,650,000 was actually paid to creditors. 
President Juan José Arévalo extended the deadline for payment to August 20, 1945, 
and when bonds for redemption had not been presented by September 25, 1945, he 
canceled them and their accumulated interest. The European governments involved 
claimed that Arévalo had no right to effect such a cancellation. After the issue 
was revived in February, Ydfgoras asked the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
in Rio de Janeiro to issue an ae on which the Guatemalan Government would 
base its decision. 


EL SALVADOR 


Mobilization of Opposition for Electoral Struggle. Salvadorean politics con- 
tinued to be dominated by the implications and effects of the electoral law passed 
in December (HAR, XII: 593, 655). The Partido Auténtico Constitucional (PAC) 
charged before the Supreme Court that Article 186 of the law, which stipulated 
that a party could not be recognized unless it had been registered in the elections 
of 1956 and 1958, was retroactive and therefore unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court requested a documented statement from the legislature explaining the rea- 
sons behind the promulgation of the electoral law. According to the Central Elec- 
tion Council, the PAC had not yet attempted to register for the congressional 
elections in April. The official Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democraé- 
tica (PRUD) and the Partido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR) had been recognized, while 
the Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) had applied for registration, but doubts about 
the existence of some of the members listed had so far prevented its acceptance. 


The PAR took steps toward the creation of a liberal opposition bloc by trying 
to create a coalition with the Partido Revolucionario Abril y Mayo (PRAM), which 
supports a liberal program similar to that of Acci6n DemocrAatica in Venezuela; 
the PAN; and the Partido Radical Democrfatico (PRD), which favors the moderni- 
zation of El Salvador politically, economically, and socially (HAR, XII: 424). Such 
a coalition would be mutually beneficial, since the PAR was unlikely to gather much 
strength by itself, the PAN candidate for the elections of 1956 had been disqualified 
(HAR, IX: 62), and the PRAM and PRD were both too young to obtain registration, 
having been formed in July 1959 (HAR, XII: 370). 


Cuban Asylum for Nicaraguan Rebels. During February, 25 Nicaraguan 
rebels were being passed like hot potatoes up and down Central America, from 
Costa Rica to El Salvador to Guatemala, and finally back again to El Salvador. 
Upon their return, President José Marfa Lemus granted them temporary asylum 
and called on Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela to offer a permanent refuge. Cuba 
offered asylum, and Mexico allowed the Nicaraguans to pass through on their way 
to the island. 


Rise in Rediscount Rate Protested. While officials and businessmen were 
publicizing "Consumption of the National Production Month" (HAR, XIII: 18), the 
Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador announced that it would raise the rediscount 
rate on agricultural and commercial credits. Apparently one justification for this 
measure was that the resulting rise in interest on bank loans would be an incentive 
to greater private investments and might entice Salvadorean capital invested abroad 
back to the country. However, the press, the Coffee Growers’ Association, and 
the Society of Businessmen and Industrialists offered strong opposition, fearing 
that the tightening of credit would curtail production and bring monetary instability. 


New Federation of Central American Cattlemen. The "Plan Ulate," a pro- 
posal made by Costa Rican ex-President Otilio Ulate in early 1959, came to fruition 
in February under the sponsorship of the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA), with the creation of the Central American Cattle Federation. The Fede- 
ration will encourage the development of the cattle industry in Central America 
and Panama by soliciting loans for individual cattlemen's associations. To finance 
its initial operations, the Federation received $60 million from the newly created 
Inter- American Development Bank. 


=- 


Secretary-General Elected for ODECA. The stalemate which since October 
1959 had prevented the election of a successor to J. Guillermo Trabanino as sec- 
retary-general of ODECA (HAR, XII: 425) was finally ended on February 15, when 
Marco Tulio Zeled6n of Costa Rica received the required unanimous approval. 
Nicaraguan President Luis Somoza Debayle had refused to accept another Costa 
Rican candidate, Alvaro Montero Padilla, in January (HAR, XIII: 16), reportedly 
because Montero was supported by Costa Rica's former President José Figueres, 
a traditional opponent of the Somoza family. Zeled6n was a former chairman of 
the Anti-Communist Congress, a reactionary international organization fervidly 
supported by Somoza, which meets yearly in Latin America to discuss means of 
fighting Communist infiltration. A lawyer and writer, he has published various 
historical and legal studies, was head of the Department of International Political 
Information in the Costa Rican Foreign Ministry, and has been a delegate to sev- 
eral inter-American conferences. 


Organizational Meeting of the Inter-American Development Bank. The Board 
of Governors of the Inter-American Development Bank met in San Salvador on 
February 3-17. Cuba sent an observer to the meeting; and Uruguay and Venezuela, 
the only other Latin American republics which had not ratified the Bank's charter, 
sent delegates at the last moment. Felipe Herrera Lane, a Chilean, was elected 
president; and Robert B. Menapace, resigning as deputy managing director of the 
Development Loan Fund of the United States, was named executive vice-president. 
The delegates agreed that initial policies should be conservative in order to stim- 
ulate confidence in the Bank in international money circles. The total sum of 
$1,000 million pledged to the Bank by member nations would not be available for 
three years, and it would take more than a year for the bank to begin functioning 
on a regular basis; but it was claimed that in the long run, small businessmen 
and farmers of Latin America stood to benefit from the creation of an organiza- 
tion suited to their needs. 


HONDURAS 


Selection of New Political Leaders. The governing Partido Liberal and the 
opposition Partido Nacional prepared for the selection of new party officers during 
February. Among the Liberals, whose convention was scheduled for April 13, 
unity was an issue, since each faction had its own favorites for leading party posts. 
In Tegucigalpa there was talk of a movement to elect Foreign Minister Andrés Al- 
varado Puerto chairman of the executive council. Another candidate for the same 
post was Miguel Rafael Mufioz, who was supported by a new Liberal group called 
"Renovaci6n." A frank promoter of discord within the party was Liberal Repre- 
sentative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso, of San Pedro Sula, who in January accused 
the United Fruit Company of plotting to overthrow Fidel Castro (HAR, XIII: 20). 
Orellana Bueso asserted that radical changes in the leadership of the Liberal party 
were necessary to prevent its becoming decadent. This attitude was severely crit- 
icized by the Liberal El Pueblo, which stated that "undisciplined Liberals" should 
either submit to party discipline or leave the party. In another issue of El Pueblo 
appeared an article, allegedly written by President Ramé6n Villeda Morales, which 
warned all Liberals to be on guard against a movement to exterminate Liberalism. 
The supposed leader of the movement was Daniel Canales Palencia, a resident of 
Mexico, who was said to be fostering agitation in Honduras. 


A step toward party unity appeared to have been taken with the formation in 
San Pedro Sula of the Junta de Cooperaci6n Liberal, presided over by Alfredo B. 


= 


Reina. The Junta held a two-day meeting in San Pedro Sula, which was attended 
by Liberal delegates from 15 of Honduras' 18 departments. The product of the 
meeting was a document, signed by all those present, entitled the "Declaration of 
San Pedro Sula." This recommended such innocuous things as "vigorous action 

by the party in defense of democracy," and "fighting the infiltration of totalitarian 
doctrines, be they rightist or leftist." Several of those who signed the declaration 
had previously been somewhat alienated from the party, and the absence of repre- 
sentatives from three departments was perhaps significant. 


On February 20, Nationalist delegates from the 18 departments met in 
Tegucigalpa to elect new party officers. During the convention Horacio Moya 
Posas, chairman of the central committee, stated that the Partido Nacional was 

a peaceful organization and had nothing to do with the July 1959 uprising. General 
Tiburcio Carfas Andino, supreme chief of the Partido Nacional and former dicta- 
tor-President, was thought to be involved in the revolt (HAR, XII: 372). Carfas 
Andino's position as leader of the party was apparently not challenged, and a res- 
olution was passed confirming him as supreme chief. The convention also resolved 
to seek unification of diverse Nationalist elements. A Nationalist faction, the Movi- 


miento Nacional Reformista, headed by General Abraham Williams, a presidential 
candidate in 1954, was still strong. 


Rebels in Action. During the first week of February, it was announced that 
four soldiers, held in a Tegucigalpa military prison since the July revolt, had es- 
caped to Nicaragua. The Honduran Government requested extradition, but the 
Nicaraguan Government had already granted asylum to the fugitives. El Cronista 
and the Correo del Norte both asserted that prison guards had helped the soldiers 
to escape. On the night of February 7, M4ximo Bejarano, a defected Honduran 
Army colonel and rebel leader, led an attack on the village of Santa Rita, depart- 
ment of Santa Barbara. Air Force planes chased the rebel band into the moun- 
tains; soon afterward Bejarano sought temporary asylum in El Salvador. The 
same night as the attack on Santa Rita, authorities in San Pedro Sula, apparently 
expecting a widespread uprising, arrested several men but released them the next 
day. Later in February, government forces in Lempira Department captured 
Eulalio Garcfa, one of Bejarano's lieutenants, and seven other rebels. 


Regarding the alleged plot to overthrow the government in January (HAR, 
XIII: 18-19), an El Cronista editorial expressed the opinion that the Army had 
invented the whole thing to prove the Armed Forces' vigilance in their defense of 
the government. If such were the case, said El Cronista with tongue in cheek, 
there was no need to reform the constitution to limit the Armed Forces' power. 
The editorial also stated that, if no proof of the plot existed, those imprisoned be- 
cause of it should be freed. Not long after the appearance of the editorial, Ale- 
jandro Lépez, accused leader of the plot, was freed on bail. 


Criticism of Student Leaders. Oscar A. Flores, Minister of Labor and 
Social Security, renewed his attacks on leftist leaders among university students 
(HAR, XII: 538). He maintained that there were numerous proofs of their Com- 
munist affiliation, such as the decision of the Federacién de Estudiantes Universi- 
tarios Hondurefios. (FEUH) to join the Communist- controlled International Union 
of Students. Flores warned that "democratic" students were preparing to eject 
the pro-Communists. 


Smuggling of Contraband Weapons. On the morning of February 9, author- 
ities discovered a group of men unloading cases of weapons from a schooner an- 
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chored off the Caribbean coast between Puerto Cortés and Omoa. The boxes, 
some of which were marked "RepGblica Dominicana. Afio del Benefactor de la 
Patria," contained rifles, machine guns, ammunition, uniforms, and surgical 
equipment. Although the schooner escaped, several men were captured, including 
Luis Zdfiiga Saravia, a known Honduran Communist, and Agapito Robledo Castro, 
editor of the Communist newspaper Tribuna Revolucionaria of San Pedro Sula. 
Certain officials of Puerto Cortés, who also had been arrested because of sus- 
pected complicity, were freed when three young Nicaraguan prisoners revealed 
that the weapons were intended for Nicaraguan rebels. However, Zifiiga Saravia 
and Robledo Castro were held pending bail. 


Problems Involving Nicaragua and Cuba. Honduran officials denied reports 
that at the end of January the government had mobilized troops after learning of 
the presence of Nicaraguan National Guard detachments in Honduran territory (HAR, 
XIII: 19). They also denied that the government was planning to protest the alleged 
border violation to the Organization of American States (OAS), in addition to hold- 
ing a meeting of the Honduran-Nicaraguan Joint Military Commission. An Armed 
Forces source said that there had been a movement of troops in connection with 
military games, which were to take place near Yuscar4n, not far from the Nica- 
raguan border. 


On February 26, Liberal Representative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso repeated 
before Congress his assertion that the United Fruit Company and Jorge Bueso 
Arias, Minister of Economy and Treasury, were sponsoring a plot to overthrow 
the Castro government in Cuba (HAR, XIII: 20). Orellana Bueso maintained that 
the United Fruit Company had built airfields on its plantations for the use of "Ba- 
tista elements,'' who operated under the guise of United Fruit Company workers. 
He also accused Bueso Arias of paying 1,000 lempiras to aviator Elfas Hasbun of 
San Pedro Sula's Public Security Department to smuggle arms into Honduras from 
Guatemala. While Congress passed a resolution to request an investigation of the 
matter, President Villeda Morales and Bueso Arias again denied the charges. El 
Pueblo asserted that Agapito Robledo Castro had started the rumor of the plot in 
order to draw public attention from the attempted smuggling of arms near Puerto 
Cortés. 


Official Honduran-Cuban relations appeared to be excellent. The Cuban Am- 
bassador in Tegucigalpa inaugurated the Camilo Cienfuegos Library, in memory 
of the hero of the Cuban Revolution (HAR, XII: 600). This was regarded as a step 
toward the formation of a Cuban-Honduran Cultural Institute, which some observ- 
ers felt was intended to counteract the efforts of the Honduran Institute of Inter- 
American Culture, co-sponsored by the governments of the United States and Hon- 
duras. The Castro government found itself attacked from a new quarter when El 
Pueblo, an ardent defender of the Cuban Revolution, criticized recent changes in 
Castro's administration and spoke of its obvious tendency toward Communism. 


Controversy Over Paper Industry Contract. Debate arose over the pending 
Congressional approval of a contract between the government and Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and National Bulk Carriers for the establishment of a pulp and paper 
industry in the department of Olancho. The preliminary agreement, signed in 1.59 
after five years of negotiations, provided for the use of 150,000 acres of forest 
land for a nominal rental fee. Representing an investment of from $40 million to 
$50 million, the industry would provide considerable stimulation for the faltering 
Honduran economy. However, certain elements opposed the contract, claiming 
that it was contrary to Honduran interests. The well-known leftist writer Medardo 
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Mejfa directed open letters to Representative Orellana Bueso, congressional chair- 
man Modesto Rodas Alvarado, and Pedro Pineda Madrid, of the Reform opposition, 
asking that they oppose the contract, which Mejfa called "monstrous." In several 
editorials, El Cronista criticized the agreement and the Liberal government's 
welcoming of foreign investment in general. Nationalist Representative Horacio 
Moya Posas merely asked that several clauses of the agreement be revised. El 
Pueblo defended the contract, saying that opposition to it stemmed from political 
‘interests. 


NICARAGUA 


Free Elections Promised for 1962. President Luis Somoza Debayle stated 
several times in February that neither he nor any members of his immediate fam- 
ily would run for the Presidency in the 1962 elections. He spoke of an agreement 
he had made with leaders of the Conservative opposition party, which promised to 
cease attempts to overthrow his government by force. The most notable recent 
attempt was made in May 1959 (HAR, XII: 316). Somoza added that he would guar- 
antee freedom to campaign and honest elections. It was rumored that two of his 
cabinet members were being considered as potential presidential candidates. 


Rebel Activities. Despite the opposition's alleged peace treaty with Presi- 
dent Somoza, rebels representing other groups were active. On February 29, the 
National Guard reported that it had killed seven rebels, who were part of a group 
of 15 which had entered Nicaragua from Honduran territory and hanged the judge 
of Buenos Aires canton. Markings on weapons left behind by the fleeing rebels 
indicated that they were members of the Frente Revolucionario Sandino (FRS), 


named after César Augusto Sandino, a rebel and national hero who was killed in 
1933 (HAR, II: No. 3, 9). Although the FRS was recently called pro-Communist, 
Sandino himself was not a Communist. 


Another rebel attack took place at the town of Orosf, not far from the Costa 
Rican border. Because the rebels fled toward Costa Rica, the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment issued its usual protest against the alleged sheltering of rebels by Costa 
Rica (see COSTA RICA). Indalecio Pastora, Jr., rebel leader who was probably 
involved in the Orosf raid, stated that he would continue to battle until the Somoza 
regime fell. However, his campaign suffered a setback when he and 24 of his men 
were captured by Costa Rican authorities and deported to El Salvador (see COSTA 
RICA and EL SALVADOR). Pastora later stated that he had left Costa Rica in or- 
der not to compromise his Costa Rican friends any longer (HAR, XII: 659). Rebels 
were at work within the nation's capital as well. Two young men, Roberto Castro 
and Leonel Lépez Pastora, were arrested in Managua for planting a bomb near the 
Ramfrez Goyena high school, and, when interrogated, reportedly gave information 
about a terrorist organization. 


The treatment accorded prisoners by Nicaraguan authorities was the object 
of much criticism during February. It was revealed that Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, 
publisher of the conservative daily La Prensa, who in December was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment (HAR, XII: 659), was in a Managua hospital, suffering 
from a partial paralysis of one leg (the result of a spinal injury incurred in jail 
in 1956--HAR, [X: 524), and was said to have lost fifty pounds. Another alleged 
victim of torture in Nicaraguan prisons was JesGs Beltran Cano, a Mexican who 
was arrested in December as a suspected revolutionary and freed in February. 
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Realizing that a lack of unified effort was probably the major difficulty of 
those opposing the Somoza regime, several rebel organizations finally decided to 
join forces. Nicaraguan exiles living in many Latin American countries met in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, to pledge cooperation and to draw up a plan of action. Two 
days before the meeting, Colonel Chester Lacayo, commander-in-chief of the 
Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragtiense (MRN), issued another declaration to the 
United Nations and to the Organization of American States (OAS), requesting that 
they decide "once and for all" whether they would protect "the people" or dicta- 
tors (HAR, XII: 659). Lacayo enumerated the crimes of President Somoza and 
Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, and criticized the 
United States for giving money and weapons to the dictators. 


New School of Journalism. Nicaragua's first class of professional newspa- 
permen graduated from a new school of journalism run by the U.S. Information 
Agency. Men from every paper in Nicaragua attended the 19 weeks of classes 
taught by two U.S. instructors and prominent Nicaraguan educators. President 
Somoza said that he hoped that, thanks to the school, Nicaragua's papers would 
come to resemble those of the United States. At the same time, the Somoza gov- 
ernment was blamed for the silencing of a critical voice when Gabry Rivas, a well- 
known journalist, stated that he was about to lose his radio station to a bank to 
which he owed money, because of government persecution. The station was closed 
eight months ago, after Rivas broadcast criticism of the Somozas; when income 
from it ceased, he was no longer able to pay his debts. 


Ambassador to Cuba. In response to Cuba's naming of an Ambassador to 
Nicaragua in January (HAR, XIII: 21), President Somoza stated that he would send 
an envoy to Havana to complete the official reconciliation of the two countries, 
which had been at odds for several months. Somoza remarked, "They said they 
wanted to tell us the truth about the Cuban revolution, and we are listening."' On 
a somewhat less than official level, Revoluci6n of Havana, which often speaks for 
the Castro government, referred in a slighting manner to the Somozas and pre- 
dicted their downfall within a year. 


COSTA RICA 


Conflict with Nicaragua. The Costa Rican Government formally protested 
to the Nicaraguan Government against unauthorized flights of Nicaraguan military 
planes over the Costa Rican border zone of Upala. Nicaragua in turn protested 
against an attack on the border village of Orosf by Nicaraguan rebels, led by Inda- 
lecio Pastora, from a base in Costa Rica. The Costa Rican Government complied 
by sending reinforcements to the Costa Rican Civil Guard, which had been pursuing 
Pastora for several months. Late in February the reinforced Civil Guard finally 
succeeded in capturing 25 Nicaraguan rebels, including Pastora, and deported them 
to El Salvador (see EL SALVADOR). Upon his departure, Pastora said that he had 
no resentment against Costa Rica and thanked the government and the Civil Guard 
for the treatment he had received from them. 


Central American Trade Bloc Criticized. The common market agreement 
of El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras (see GUATEMALA) was labeled "the 
worst setback in the economic integration of Central America" by President Mario 
Echandi. Apparently unaware that Costa Rica and Nicaragua could join any time 
they wished, he threatened that unless the three-nation agreement was opened to 
include these two countries they would work to establish a rival economic bloc with 
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Panama. On the other hand, Finance Minister Alfredo Herndndez Volio declared 
several days before resigning that he believed that Costa Rica could not afford to 
abolish all customs duties because it would hurt the national economy. He added 
that the agreement signed by Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras should be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming meeting of Central American finance ministers, to be 
held in Guatemala in March. 


Resignation of Finance Minister. Alfredo Hern4ndez Volio thereupon re- 
signed as Finance Minister, but no official reason was given. The Diario de Costa 
Rica reported that he had criticized the government, but Hern4ndez Volio denied 
this. Jorge Borbén Castro, Minister of Agriculture and Industry, was named to 
replace him; and Rodrigo J. Punto, an official in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Industry, was chosen to replace Borbén. 


Distinguished Visitors in Costa Rica. Adlai Stevenson, on a seven- week 
tour of Latin America, spent two days in Costa Rica. He was greeted at the air- 
port by U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica Whiting Willauer and by Stevenson's friend 
and political admirer, former President José Figueres. Stevenson attended a state 
dinner given in his honor by President Echandi and his cabinet. Despite political 
differences between Figueres and Echandi, Figueres was also a guest at the ban- 
quet, as were two other former Presidents of Costa Rica, Otilio Ulate and Rafael 
Angel Calder6n Guardia. Before leaving, Stevenson spoke in favor of disarmament 
and against dictatorships in Latin America. 


Another important visitor was Morgan Phillips, secretary general of the 
British Labour Party, who is also a Member of Parliament. He stopped briefly 
in Costa Rica before going on a tour of South America to study ideological trends 
in the labor movement there. At the newly formed Institute of Political Education 
he expressed support for the Cuban revolution and for any other revolution against 
dictatorships. 


Property Taxes Raised. Real estate taxes were raised progressively for 
1960. The following table compares real estate taxes for 1959 and 1960, giving 
assessed values in colones (5.60 colones = $1 at par value) and tax rates in percent. 


1959 1960 
Assessed Values Rates Assessed Values New Rates 
Up to 10,000 0.00 Up to 250,000 : 0.50 


10, 001- 250,000 0.25 250,001 - 500,000 0.75 
250, 001- 500,000 0.50 500,001 - 1,000,000 1.00 
500, 001 - 3,000, 000 0.75 1,000,001 - 2,000,000 1.50 

Over 3,000,000 1.00 2,000,001 - 3,000,000 2.00 : 


Over 3,000,000 2.25 


A new rate scale for 1961 was to be submitted to the Legislative Assembly before 
October 1960. 


PANAMA 


Tension over Forthcoming Elections. With the May 8 elections approaching, 
the governing Coalici6n Patriética Nacional (CPN) was reportedly concerned over 
the growing opposition to its presidential candidate, Ricardo ("Dicky") Arias Espi- 
nosa. Besides being a member of the so-called "oligarchy," Arias was being 
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criticized on the grounds that he failed to get more concessions from the United 
States during his term as Ambassador, and also because of claims that he failed, 
as President in 1955-56 (HAR, VIII: 19), to push thoroughly enough the investiga- 
tion of the assassination of President José Antonio Rem6n. Paul P. Kennedy of 
the New York Times reported widespread fear that the elections might be can- 
celed at the last moment. President Ernesto de la Guardia said in an interview 
that "there are elements who want to disrupt the elections, but as long as the Na- 
tional Guard and the majority of the people want them, they will take place." On 
the other hand, the opposition loudly charged that the administration itself was 
seeking to call off the elections. Rumors circulated that the CPN was contemplat- 
ing the replacement of Arias, possibly with Colonel Bolfvar Vallarino, commander- 
in-chief of the National Guard. The opposition also claimed that the CPN was 
organizing a "Civil Guard" to guarantee the "free" election of the CPN candidate. 
Roberto F. Chiari, candidate for the four-party Uni6n Nacional de Oposici6n (UNO, 
HAR, XIII: 23), told his followers to trade "blow for blow" with the adversary. 
The other opposition group, Alianza Popular, had not yet nominated its most likely 
candidate, Victor Florencio Goytia, leader of one of the constituent parties, the 
Resistencia Civil Liberal. None of the three presidential possibilities appealed to 
the newly formed Independent Afro- Panamanian Association, which claimed a vot- 
ing power of 150,000, mostly second-generation West Indian Negroes who felt that 
they lacked adequate political representation. 


Request to Fly Panamanian Flag in Canal Zone. The U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted by a 380-12 vote a resolution saying that Panama's flag should 
not fly in the Canal Zone unless a new treaty gave special permission. President 
Eisenhower said that he had no objection to Panama's request but added that he 
was at a loss as to what might be done about it now that some officials had made 
the flag issue a symbol of U.S. abdication of rights and responsibilities in the Ca- 
nal Zone. "I think that this is getting a little beyond the rule of reason," the Pres- 
ident continued, "because the treaty says that the United States may act, and in all 
respects can act, as if it were completely sovereign. Such language means that 
there is titular sovereignty in the other nation."" Arturo Morgan Morales, chargé 
d'affaires of Panama in Washington, told Under Secretary of State Livingston T. 
Merchant that Panama was indignant over the House resolution, and asked him to 
oppose it when it came up for Senate action. Student and labor groups were plan- 
ning to show their indignation with a march on the Zone on March 1, Panama's 
Constitution Day. Paul P. Kennedy reported that Canal Zone authorities were 
willing to endorse a compromise plan whereby a plot would be set apart in the Zone 
in which the two countries’ flags could fly side by side in return for a virtual quit- 
claim for further Panamanian sovereignty ambitions in the Zone. 


Internationalization of Canal Suggested. Senator George D. Aiken (Rep., 
Vermont) said that the United States should explore, "dispassionately and objec- 
tively," the idea of internationalization of the Canal under the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States (OAS), or, preferably, a new agency composed 
of the leading shipping nations of the world. A similar suggestion was made re- 
cently by Northwestern University in a study for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee (HAR, XII: 661). The idea was expected to make little headway because 
of vigorous opposition from Eisenhower, most members of Congress, and the Pana- 
manian Government. 


Increased Activities in the Canal. For the second successive month, peace- 
time transit records were set as 956 ocean-going ships were handled through the 
Canal in February. Traffic included 927 commercial ships, 20 vessels owned by 
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the U.S. Government, and 9 owned by the Colombian Government. A $21 million 
project for deepening the Canal was recently approved by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany as the final project in a $90 million improvement plan. A contract for the 
construction of the superstructure of a fixed bridge across the Canal at Balboa 
was awarded to the John F. Beasley Construction Company of Dallas, Texas. The 
$9.1 million bid involved the use of steel manufactured in West Germany. A Japa- 
nese manufacturer underbid three U.S. concerns on a contract to replace all the 
electric locomotives that tow ships through the locks of the Canal. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Mikoyan's Visit. Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan spent 
the period February 4-13 in Cuba as the guest of the Cuban Government. He was 
invited to inaugurate the opening of the Soviet exhibition on science, technology, 
and culture in Havana, the same exhibition which he opened in Mexico in Novem- 
ber 1959 (HAR, XII: 587). With its agricultural and industrial machinery, models 
of cities, and displays of fabrics and food products, the exposition was a great suc- 
cess, attracting large crowds daily. It seemed to overcome some of the distrust 
of the Soviet Union which had been felt by many Cubans. Premier Fidel Castro, ; 
Foreign Minister RaGl Roa, Minister of Education Armando Hart, Minister of Com- 
merce Ral Cepero Bonilla, other members of the cabinet, and Ernesto (''Che"') 
Guevara, president of the National Bank of Cuba, were all at the airport to greet 
the visiting Soviet dignitary. One incident marred the reception when, just prior 
to Mikoyan's speech inaugurating the exhibition, a small group of about thirty stu- 
dents staged an anti-Communist demonstration and removed a wreath which Mikoyan 
had just placed on the statue of patriot José Martf. Rifle and machine-gun fire filled 
the air. Three people were wounded, seventeen arrested, but the exhibition was 
opened according to schedule. 


After the Havana ceremonies, Mikoyan left on a tour of Cuba, part of which 
was personally conducted by Premier Castro. Mikoyan praised the Revolution's 
many reforms and accomplishments, especially the agrarian reform program. He 


described the land reform as "nothing more than expropriation from the expropri- 
ators." 


Mikoyan took advantage of the opportunity to work for closer Russo-Cuban 
relations. An economic pact was signed by Mikoyan and Castro which provided 
for a 12-year credit of $100 million from Russia at 2.5% interest. The funds 
were to be used for the acquisition of equipment, machinery, and materials to 
build factories and other installations which were to be completed by 1965. The 
Soviet Union was to supply Cuba with such basic commodities as crude and refined 
petroleum, wheat, pig iron and rolled steel products, aluminum ingots and rolled 
aluminum, newsprint, sulphur, caustic soda, fertilizers, and unspecified types of 
machinery. Moscow would also furnish technical assistance to the Cuban Govern- 
ment during the period 1960-64 for the construction of plants and factories and the 
draining of the swamps on the Zapata Peninsula south of Matanzas. The trade agree- 
ment further stated that the Soviet Union would buy five million tons of Cuban sugar 
at the world market price over a five-year period. Cuba was to be paid in U.S. 
dollars for 200,000 tons of sugar yearly, and the balance was to apply against Cu- 
ban purchases in Russia. Earlier in February, Russia purchased 345,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar and planned to purchase 425,000 tons more during 1960. As a result 
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of the Russo-Cuban agreement, trading became heavier in sugar, and the world 
market price of sugar increased slightly. In addition to sugar, Cuba was to export 
fruits and fruit juices, vegetable fibers, and hides to the Soviet Union. The agree- 
ments were vague on many points, and there was no definition of the amounts of 
each commodity which Cuba was to import, nor was it specified what factories 
would be built with Soviet financing and technical aid. Military planes for defense 
purposes were also offered if the Cuban Government requested them. 


Regardless of the goodwill trip of Deputy Premier Mikoyan and the promise 
of flourishing future commercial relations, Cuba and the Soviet Union did not re- 
sume diplomatic relations, severed by the Russians in 1952 after the Batista coup 
in a dispute over the immunity of two Soviet diplomatic couriers. However, it ap- 


peared likely that Cuba and the Soviet Union would renew relations as a result of 
the Mikoyan visit. 


Red China, Cuba, and the United Nations. The list of countries which were 
planning to accept, or which had accepted, the Cuban invitation to the Havana con- 
ference of underdeveloped nations to be held next September continued to grow. 
Added to last month's list of Mexico (which was to accept only if half of the other 
Latin American countries did so), Venezuela, Panama, and Honduras (HAR, XIII: 
27) were Yugoslavia, Liberia, Portugal, Ghana, and Indonesia. Though the United 
Arab Republic decided not to co-sponsor the meeting, it still planned to attend and 
was indeed vigorously supporting the conference. Another Arab country, Jordan, 
: announced that it would not participate, presumably because of its feud with the 
United Arab Republic. Two Cuban envoys, Carlos Lechuga and Levi Marrero, re- 
ceived no support for the conference from either Brazil, with whom relations were 
strained (see BRAZIL), or Argentina, on their trip through Latin America. 


Cordial relations between Cuba and Red China were apparent when a Chinese 
delegation led by Yao Chen, secretary of the Chinese Journalistic Association, re- 
cently visited Havana. At that time, it was announced that a new daily Chinese- 
language newspaper was shortly to be established in Cuba. It would represent the 
voice of Red China and would succeed a former paper, Santiago de Cuba, which 
was banned during the Batista regime. The typesetting equipment was to be brought 
from Red China, and the publication was to be printed in the plant of the Spanish- 
language Hoy. This Communist newspaper, which had been banned under the re- 
gimes of Prfo Socarr4s and Batista, was revived after Castro came to power. Of 
the three Chinese-language papers published in Havana, one is the voice of the Na- 
tionalist Party, another is anti-Communist but highly critical of the Chiang Kai- 
Shek regime, and the third is strictly commercial. The new paper will be the first 
to support the Chinese Communist government. The Chinese population of Cuba, 
possibly the largest in Latin America, totaled about 30,000, but it was expected 
that many of them, especially the businessmen, would refuse to support the new 
paper. Communist China's Foreign Minister Chen Yi announced that the people of 
China would "continue to give firm support" to the people of Cuba in their struggle 
against "foreign intervention."" He also said that the United States had never 
slackened its efforts to interfere with the Revolution in Cuba. 


Cuba sought the seat which Argentina was to vacate on the United Nations 
Security Council next December 31. In accordance with a "gentlemen's agreement'' 
reached in 1946, Chile submitted its candidacy to members of the Latin American 
group. The 1946 agreement had provided that each geographical area would select 
its candidate for each vacancy. Nevertheless, Cuba entered the race for the much 
coveted seat and thus defied Chile and went over the heads of the other nations of 
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Latin America. Cuba sent letters to all other members of the United Nations, ap- 
pealing for support of its candidacy. 


Counterrevolutionary Disturbances. The arrest of counterrevolutionaries 
continued, as did the sessions of military tribunals. On February 10 a five-man 
Cuban military court convicted 104 persons of plotting against the Castro govern- 
ment; 36 other defendants were acquitted. Sentences ranging from 3 to 30 years 
imprisonment were meted out. Most of the convicted men were involved in the 
Dominican Republic-based plot to invade Cuba in August 1959 (HAR, XII: 430). 

One of those who received 30 years was Luis Pozo, the son of former Havana 
mayor Justo Luis Pozo. All the land and properties of the convicted persons were 
confiscated. 


Once again there was trouble between the government and the Cuban press. 
In the beginning of February, Guillermo Martinez MArquez, the editor of El Pafs, 
an afternoon newspaper in Havana, resigned his post because he refused to accept 
the clarification note which was placed at the end of a statement against Commu- 
nism by Eduardo Boza Masvidal, president of Havana's Villanova University. The 
notice, which had become a common practice accepted by most newspapers (HAR, 
XIII: 25), stated that the article did not express the opinion of the newspaper work- 
ers. Martinez MArquez is a member of the executive committee of the Inter Amer- 
ican Press Association and served as its president in the 1956-57 period. Later in 
February another Havana paper, El Mundo, and the television station Telemundo, 
both the property of Amadeo Barletta, were taken over by the government's Min- 
istry of Recovery of Stolen Property. All the other properties of Barletta, valued 
at approximately $40 million, were also confiscated. He was accused of having 
benefited unjustly from his close connections with the Batista government, an ac- 
cusation which he vehemently denied. Barletta, an Italian citizen, was publisher 
of El Mundo; his son, an American citizen, was assistant publisher. Both the 
editor of El Mundo, Rail A. Gonsé, and the assistant editor, Jorge Martf, re- 
signed, as did Telemundo's program director, José Pérez. Besides El Mundo, 
the Cuban Government now controlled or had the complete support of seven en other 
newspapers: Avance, Diario Nacional, Diario Libre, Combate, La Calle, Revo- 
luci6n, and the Communist paper Hoy. 


Defense. At the same time Fidel Castro was converting Cuba's fortresses 
into schools (HAR, XII: 663), he was creating the largest militia in the country's 
history. Though the actual number of men in the new "people's army" was not 
known, it was reported by the San Juan Star of Puerto Rico that its number was 
already double that of the military machine which ex-dictator Batista had at his 
strongest period. Instead of fortresses, air bases, and mechanized units, Castro 
and his revolutionaries were forming a popular army in which each loyal worker, 
student, or farmer received a gun and was taught how to use it "in defense of 
Cuba and the Revolution."' Thousands of men, women, and school children were 
marching in the streets and being trained in the use of weapons. Further evidence 
of military activity could be found in the government's attempt to purchase as many 
arms as it could afford from whatever country would sell them. 


Industrialization and Economic Regulations. In a drive toward greater indus- 
trialization, Castro outlined an industrialization program for 1960 which would cost 
Cuba approximately $250 million. About $152 million was to be invested in indus- 
trial projects by the Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA), while the re- 
maining $98 million was to be spent to purchase machinery for the program. Ap- 
proximately $40 million of the INRA funds would be derived from a 4% salary 
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contribution made by all the members of the 33 affiliate federations of the Confe- 
deraci6n de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC). According to David Salvador, secretary 
general of the CTC, the workers' contributions to the government's industrializa- 
tion drive would exceed $200 million in five years. Of the $152 million INRA was 
to invest in 1960, $4 million was destined to go into mining, $16 million into agri- 
culture and livestock, $18 million into textile industries, $33 million into the chem- 
ical industry, and $76 million into the metallurgic industry. Part of the $100 mil- 
lion credit received from the Soviet Union was to be used for the development of 
the refining industry and iron and steel mills. These grandiose schemes were 
expected to create new jobs for approximately 8,700 men and would alleviate the 
grave unemployment situation. Cuba's monoculture has resulted in chronic unem- 
ployment except during the sugar harvest, and Castro once called Cuba's unemploy- 
ment problem "that terrible whip which has ever beaten our people." He claimed 
that the number of the perennially unemployed was cut by 134,000 in the first year 
of the Revolution, dropping from 371,000 to 237,000 during 1959. Castro also an- 
nounced that workers' wages increased by $332,547,000 from $722,990,000 in 1958 
to $1,055,538,000 in 1959. 


All private enterprise in Cuba was officially brought under the direct control 
of the revolutionary government. A central planning board was established to su- 
. pervise the economic affairs of the nation and to fix regulations for private enter- 
prise. Headed by Premier Castro, the board also included National Bank president 
Guevara, the Ministers of Labor, Commerce, Treasury, Public Works, and dele- 
gates from INRA. 


Among other economic curbs, the cabinet banned all commercial advertising 
of foreign origin from television or theaters. Only advertisements prepared in 
Cuba could be shown. All pharmaceutical products sold in Cuba were to be pack- 
aged or repackaged in Cuba before sale to the public. A period of 180 days was 
given for compliance with this measure. Cuba's $39 million-a-year pharmaceu- 
tical business, shared by Cuban, U.S., Canadian, and European concerns, was 
expected to suffer in that many of the drugs sold in Cuba are now packaged in other 
countries. 


Agricultural Cooperatives. INRA's plan for more cooperatives, rather than 
the donation of small plots of land to the landless peasants, was well under way in 
February. Cooperatives, first developed on confiscated agricultural lands, were 
being organized for the production and distribution of cattle and dairy products. 
According to the New York Times, new villages were arising in cooperative areas, 
with modern schools, attractive landscaping, and new houses equipped with elec- 
tricity and running water to replace the old bohfos (shacks). The cost of the houses 
was to be paid out of the profits from the sale of the products produced on the co- 
operatives. 


U.S.-Cuban Relations and Sugar. There was no relaxation of tension be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. The American Ambassador to Cuba, Philip 
Bonsal, remained in Washington after his last trip from Cuba (HAR, XIII: 25) and 
waited for the atmosphere to clear. The smuggling of arms into Cuba from the 
United States and bombing raids on Cuban sugar fields by Florida-based planes 
were still the main sources of the controversy. One of the planes, carrying incen- 
diary materials and identified as American, exploded in the air and crashed 100 
miles east of Havana; the two Americans aboard were killed. The State Depart- 
ment immediately sent regrets and an apology to the Cuban Government. Castro 
had accused the United States of many similar raids and the consequent extensive 
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destruction to property. The U.S. Government condemned such unauthorized 
flights and said that it was doing all that it could to prevent them, though the meas- 
ures taken were obviously ineffective. 


James A. Fortier, customs supervision agent in Miami, said that 43 major 
seizures of illegal arms bound for Cuba had been made in the last two years. In 
an attempt to prevent such illegal arms shipments from leaving the United States, 
President Eisenhower, in an executive order, authorized the Attorney General to 
seize "arms, munitions of war and other articles intended for export from the 
United States, together with the means used or intended to be used in effectuating 
the illegal transportation." The Attorney General ordered the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to carry out the order. Prior to this, the FBI could seize an illegal 
arms shipment only after arresting a person on a warrant charging attempted vio- 
lation of the Neutrality Laws. Now, with the same broad powers of investigation 
and seizure that the Department of the Treasury enjoys, the FBI could seize any 
ship, plane or vehicle involved in illegal shipments, if the carrier was so engaged 
at the time or had been in the past. 


U.S. patience with Castro's persistent denunciations of the United States 
was beginning to wear thin. Once again, a possible change in the U.S. sugar im- 
port laws was a disputed topic. There seemed to be a growing possibility that the 
United States might reduce the higher Cuban sugar price to world sugar prices, a 
full 2¢ per lb., rather than cut the actual quota which the United States imports 
from Cuba. Premier Castro indicated that Cuba wanted no favors and said that it 
did not need the U.S. "subsidy."' Cuba, however, does profit from the guaranteed 
sale of half of its yearly sugar crop to the United States at an advantageous price, 
and the United States also profits in that it is assured of an even flow of sugar to 
its markets. 


INRA moved in with a vengeance and intervened in 14 centrales (sugar mills). 
Of the 145 sugar centrales in Cuba, INRA in February controlled 24. It was expected 
that INRA would take over many of the others after the beginning of the 1960 harvest. 
With the demands of the Russian trade agreement and the U.S. sugar quota still to 
be filled, Cuba's immediate sugar future looked promising. Despite the incendiary 
bombing of approximately 13% of Cuba's cane fields, none of the burnt cane (about 
420,000 tons) was lost; it was salvaged by rapid cutting and grinding. Conrad 
Bécquer, an opposition Congressman during the Batista regime and now secretary 
general of the Sugar Workers' Federation, said that he could assure the people 

that Cuba would grind its entire crop this year, despite the raids by "pirate" air- 
craft. 


HAITI 


Political Silence. Haiti appeared to be quietly growing more stable. The 
complete lack of political information leaving the country indicated either that 
nothing was happening in the small republic or, more probably, that President 
Frangois Duvalier was exercising tight control over the press as well as the rest 
of the country. Even the once talkative Duvalier had become silent under the im- 
pact of his responsibilities; as one Haitian official put it, "the President is not 
even talking to himself these days." 


Steps to Strengthen the Economy. The National Tourist Commission took 
steps to increase the tourist traffic to Haiti. An extra sum of $75,000 was added 
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to its annual budgetary allocation of $350,000. Some of this was used by former 
Minister of Tourism Robert Baussan to develop a tourist center on the Ile & Cabrit, 
a mile-square island at about an hour's boat ride from Port-au-Prince. Beach 
homes, a restaurant and bar, swimming pool, and other facilities had already 

been completed. As a result of the increase in spending for publicity and facilities, 
a rise in tourism was expected for 1960. It was hoped that the 114 cruise ships 
scheduled to visit Haiti in 1960 (28 more than during 1959) would bring 50, 000 
tourists during the year. 


On February 24 the government floated $1 million in bonds to complete re- 
pair work on the Grand Rue, the main street in Port-au-Prince. The next day 
a Haitian industrialist, O. G. Brant, purchased the entire issue. The government 
intended to repay the loan with income received from a small increase in the gaso- 
line tax. Another tax was effected in the form of a special license required for all 
new vehicles during the first year of registration. The tax ranged from $100 to 
$500 depending on the price of the vehicle. 


Television in Haiti. Télé Haiti, a privately owned concession, was granted 
a monopoly of television broadcasting in Haiti for at least 10 years. The conces- 
sion reported that about 500 sets had been sold and that many local businessmen 
and merchants as well as some U.S. firms were buying air time. The station was 
to broadcast four hours a day, and the government reserved the right to use free 
air time whenever it wished. Télévision Nationale d'Haiti, an affiliated company, 
was given exclusive rights for 10 years to import and sell television parts and re- 
ceivers. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Venezuelan Protest against Mass Arrests. On February 5, Venezuelan Am- 
bassador to the Organization of American States (OAS) Marcos Falc6n Bricefio 
called for a meeting of that organization to investigate the mass arrests in the 
Dominican Republic (HAR, XIII: 29) and charged Trujillo with a "flagrant viola- 
tion of human rights."' The OAS met three days later and referred the matter to 
a committee to study procedures to be followed in conducting the investigation. 
The committee decided that the five-nation Inter-American Peace Commission, 
consisting of the United States, El Salvador, Uruguay, Mexico, and Venezuela 
(which withdrew because it was an interested party) was competent to conduct the 
investigation. The commission then summoned the Dominican representative 
Virgilio Diaz Ordéfiez, who contended that an investigation by the OAS would vio- 
late the principle of nonintervention and denied the accusations made by Venezuela. 
The inquiry was limited by the fact that OAS investigators could not enter the 
Dominican Republic without the consent of the Dominican Government. 


The Dominican courts continued to try prisoners in groups of forty, and the 
number of persons given sentences of 30 years' hard labor reached 120 in Febru- 
ary. However, it was obvious that it would take more than stiff prison sentences 
to stop the unrest. A group of 17, including a doctor, lawyer, and students, learn- 
ing that their names were on Trujillo's black list, risked shooting their way past 
Dominican plain-clothes men to seek asylum in the Brazilian Embassy. Gene- 
ralissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo called their escape "a plot organized by inter- 
national Communism" and charged the group with the wounding of two mysterious 
policemen. No one witnessed the alleged wounding, and no one was allowed to see 
the wounded policemen. Under the direction of the Partido Revolucionario Domi- 
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nicano (in exile), the mother of the leader of the students sent letters to the Pope, 
to Francis Cardinal Spellman, and to the Archbishop of the Dominican Republic, 
Octavio Beras, asking for their intervention on behalf of the group. This incident 
brought a news blackout throughout the country. When a group of U.S. newsmen 
attempted to get more information, they were told by a Dominican official that "an 
iron curtain had fallen."' On the advice of the American Ambassador to the Domin- 
ican Republic, Joseph Farland, the newsmen left the country. 


Relations between the Roman Catholic Church and Generalissimo Trujillo 
were strained as a result of the pastoral letter read in January (HAR, XIII: 29), 
which asked Trujillo to grant individual freedom. Minister of Foreign Relations 
Porfirio Herrera B&ez was sent to Rome to meet with Pope John XXIII, and the 
Dominican Bishops who wrote the letter were accused by Trujillo of doing so in 
protest against the complete freedom given other sects. Trujillo pointed out that 
he had received many letters from Protestant and Jewish leaders thanking him for 
the freedom of religion that he had granted them, and he suggested that the six 
Catholic Bishops might have been insincere in their motives. However, one of the 
bishops who signed the letter, Thomas F. Reilly, stated that they only wanted to 
protect the rights of the Dominican people and that they did not want to interfere 
in politics. 


The Dominican revolutionary groups, which were becoming more united, an- 
nounced on February 7 that representatives of all the groups would begin a hunger 
strike and continue it until the United Nations moved to stop Trujillo's "atrocities." 
The leaders of the several organizations insisted that the government they planned 
to set up would not be a left-wing Castro-like government. 


Concessions to the Peasants. In an effort to strengthen the base of his po- 
litical control, Trujillo announced on February 7 that he planned to buy surplus 
land from private owners and give it to landless peasants in order to continue the 
land distribution program. "El Benefactor" said that his government planned to 
build 50,000 houses for farm families and to create a "national committee for plan- 
ning, coordinating, and controlling social welfare programs.'"' The committee 
would have the authority to seek expert advice for its programs. 


Trujillo and the United States. Senator George Smathers (Dem., Florida), 
chairman of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Latin American Trade, wound up a 
10-nation tour with a visit to Generalissimo Trujillo in Ciudad Trujillo. Smathers 
announced that Trujillo holds the key to democracy in the Caribbean and stated 
that the United States must continue to support some dictators in order to halt the 
spread of Communism. Smathers warned, however, that Trujillo should turn the 
Dominican Republic into a democracy so that it would not fall into Communist hands 
when he dies. The Generalissimo replied that he intended to hold free, multi-party, 
national elections under OAS supervision in 1962. No member of the Trujillo fam- 
ily would run for office, he promised. But less than two weeks later, the govern- 
ment-controlled press and radio began a campaign to induce "El Benefactor" to be 
the only candidate to run for President. The campaign ended with a parade of sev- 
eral thousand Dominicans, the majority of whom were imported from the country- 


side in government trucks. They carried signs praising Trujillo and cheered while 
the Generalissimo waved happily. 


The presence of several U.S. warships in Ciudad Trujillo harbor over the 
weekend of February 6-7 gave rise to speculation and criticism. Some thought 
that the United States planned a peaceful end to the 30-year dictatorship of Trujillo 
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by providing for the safe departure of Trujillo and his family. The Cuban press 
reported that the United States was "covering the flight of Trujillo."" The press 

in several Latin American countries and the All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
protested the U.S. "armed intervention." Officials in Washington explained that 
the visit was merely a routine one to enable the troops to have some recreation 
after a series of maneuvers in the area. However, the U.S. Government announced 
that it would send no more military aid to the Dominican Republic. The announce- 
ment accompanied a similar one halting aid to Cuba. 


National Debt. Trujillo's claim that his country was the only debtless nation 
in the world was shattered when it was estimated that the Dominican Republic 

Z owed about $50 million to foreign countries, for the most part to Canadian banking 
firms. It was also estimated that the Dominican Government had a $133 million 
public debt. Contractors had to lay off workers because of the government's in- 
ability to pay, thus aggravating the unemployment problem. The emission of $5 
million in currency without the gold backing required by Dominican law obviously 
did not improve the situation; the Dominican gold reserves were reported to be 

dangerously low. 


PUERTO RICO 


Eisenhower Visit to Puerto Rico. President Eisenhower was warmly re- 
ceived by Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn and fellow Puerto Ricans when he landed at 
the San Juan International Airport on the first stop of his South American tour. A 
large crowd applauded, but about 200 Puerto Rican partisans of independence pa- 
raded insulting placards, such as "Go to Hell and Leave Us Alone," "Albizu Cam- 
pos is Our Washington; Mufioz Marin Our Benedict Arnold,"" and "Viva Fidel." 
The President did not see the demonstrators because they were discreetly hidden 
from his view; but he did see signs saying, 'Welcome Ike," and he heard the chant- 
ing of "We Like Ike."" At the airport, Mufioz Marfn and President Eisenhower ex- 
changed compliments on Puerto Rico's unique relationship with the United States. 
Eisenhower said: "We are happy that Puerto Rico is a proud, free, self-governing 
commonwealth, joined to the United States of America by her own choice." Mufioz 
Marin replied: "We also know that if Puerto Rico had desired to separate itself 
from the United States, the United States would have honored the will of the Puerto 
Rican people in that respect." Before the President arrived, Mufioz Marfn told 
reporters that Eisenhower chose Puerto Rico as his first stop because he felt that 
it was the "cultural link" between the United States and Latin America and could 
. help bring about a better understanding between the two. After a short stay at the 
airport, the President flew to Ramey Air Force Base, where he was to spend the 
night. He entertained leaders of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) for about 
an hour; the next morning he left for Brasflia, the new capital of Brazil (see BRAZIL). 


While Eisenhower was en route to Puerto Rico, two demonstrations were 
held in the United States by independence supporters. In New York City, José Guerts, 
president of the Movimiento Libertador de Puerto Rico (MLP), headed a group of 
fifty independentistas who filed in front of the United Nations headquarters, carry- 
ing signs reading, for example, "The visit of President Eisenhower to Puerto Rico 

is an insult to our dignity."" A group of six independentistas displaying similar 

signs picketed the White House in Washington. Emilio Pagan Rodrfguez, spokes- 
man for the group, said that they represented the Committee for the Abstention of 
Political Parties, a group which advocates that Puerto Ricans of all parties should 
"be united in the common ideal of independence." 
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Washington Debate on Island's Political Status. In Washington, the Fernés- 
Murray bill was still being discussed. It would permit a plebiscite on the island's 
political status as soon as its per capita income reached that of the poorest U.S. 
state (HAR, XII: 668). The U.S. Department of the Interior challenged the bill, 
claiming that it interfered with Puerto Rico's freedom of choice, and that it might 
be interpreted as freezing the Commonwealth's political status because it was titled 
"articles of permanent association.'"' Other opponents of the bill claimed that it 
violated the U.S. Constitution on the grounds that it limited congressional power 
to pass legislation concerning Puerto Rico's status, and that it would thus force 
this Congress to bind future Congresses. The Department of Justice, however, 
stated that there was no basis for opposing the bill on the grounds that it was un- 
constitutional. Governor Mufioz Marfn returned from a trip to Washington optimis- 
tic about the Fernés-Murray bill's future in Congress. He believed that it would 
be approved with a few minor modifications in the current session of Congress. He 
evidently felt that a plebiscite would not affect Puerto Rico's "commonwealth" status. 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell (Dem., New York) was sharply cen- 
sured by Representative Charles O. Porter (Dem., Oregon) for saying in a speech 
in Puerto Rico that the "commonwealth" form of government was "neither more 
nor less than a form of colonialism." Powell's speech was obviously a calculated 
retort to the aforementioned remarks at the San Juan Airport the previous day when 
President Eisenhower said that Puerto Rico was a "commonwealth" associated 
with the United States by its own volition. The State Department was reportedly 
astonished by Powell's remarks but did not comment. 


Registration of Voters. Over 264,000 Puerto Ricans registered to vote in 
the November elections for governor, resident commissioner in Washington, sena- 
tors and deputies in the island Congress, mayors, and councilmen. Governor 
Mufioz Marfn's governing Partido Popular DemocrAatico (PPD) registered 154,445 
voters, but Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez, head of the opposition statehood party, Par- 
tido Estadista Republicano (PER), accused the PPD of buying votes. The Partido 
Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP), headed by Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, 
claimed that it had thousands of registered voters, and celebrated with an auto 
caravan in front of the capitol. However, it was possible that the PIP would not 
receive enough votes in the November elections to continue its existence as a party. 


Democratic Party of Puerto Rico. Leaders of the PPD and the PIP criti- 
cized José Benftez' formation of the Democratic Party of Puerto Rico (HAR, XIII: 
30). Mufioz Marin claimed that the party was the result of a Republican "intrigue," 
the PER being officially allied with the mainland Republicans. The Governor was 
put in an awkward position. The PPD has had an informal alliance with the Demo- 
crats, but now might have to fight them on this issue. Senator Aldefonso Sol4 
Morales, secretary general of the PPD, declared that all PPD officials who sup- 
ported José Benftez would be considered "outside the party.'' Concepcién de Gracia 
of the PIP said that Benftez had no authority to establish the party. Benftez declared 


that he had not the slightest doubt that his organization would participate in the No- 
vember elections. 


Unfavorable Reports on the University of Puerto Rico. A 100-page report 
entitled ''The Organization for the Government and Administration of Higher Edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico" was prepared in August by Ernest V. Hollis, director of the 
Division of Higher Education of the Office of Education in Washington and was made 
public in February. The report said that the University of Puerto Rico was in a 
chaos because of the absence of delegated authority, ruinous omissions in the cur- 
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riculum, and a lack of confidence among the students. Hollis described mutual 
distrust between the faculty members and the administration, saying that "nobody 
trusts nobody."' Jaime Benftez, Chancellor of the University, criticized the re- 
port because it bore the name of the Superior Education Council, the governing 
body of the University, even though none of the members had seen it. Benitez 
also claimed that the report had not been shown to him before it was released to 
the public. The Superior Education Council began a study of the University's al- 
leged deficiencies, cited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools (HAR, XIII: 31) and the Hollis report. After both reports were made 
public, the Council advised the University administration to prepare a master plan 
to improve the University, based on the recommendations made by the Middle 
States Association. The American Bar Association approved the University of 
Puerto Rico Law School but found the library to be "totally inadequate."" It also 
mentioned the "'deplorably low" salaries of professors and criticized the lack of 
a scholarship program for needy students. 


Trujillo Regime Denounced by Island Organizations. After the recent im- 
prisonment of Dominican citizens in Ciudad Trujillo (HAR, XIII: 29), the Puerto 
Rican House of Representatives unanimously voted in favor of a resolution which 
expressed solidarity and moral support to the citizens of the Dominican Republic. 
The Puerto Rican Bar Association also adopted a resolution condemning the Tru- 
jillo regime. Mufioz Marfn urged the United States to "speak clearly and firmly" 
against dictators who violated human or political rights in the Americas (see Do- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC). 


Trujillo Denounces Detention of Albizu Campos. The Dominican Republic 
retorted by accusing the United States of violating human rights in the Albizu Cam- 
pos case (HAR, XIII: 31), saying that the Organization of American States (OAS) 
should pass judgment on the United States if Albizu Campos were not freed. Pedro 
Albizu Campos, the leader of the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico, was imprisoned 
for attempting to overthrow the Puerto Rican Government and to assassinate Pres- 
ident Truman (HAR, VII: 20). Assistant Secretary of State Lincoln White said that 
there was no basis for the Dominican accusation and that Albizu Campos had been 
legally tried and convicted. It was believed that the accusation was part of a pub- 
licity campaign to sway public opinion away from the growing criticism of the Do- 
minican Republic in the United States and most Latin American countries (see 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). Mufioz Marfn declared that the case was being given 
undue importance and said that there was no possibility of his exercising execu- 
tive clemency in the case. Puerto Rican Secretary of Justice Hiram R. Cancio 
said that, although the case could be considered by the Parole Board, the Board 
would make no exceptions in this case. The Movimiento Libertador de Puerto 
Rico began a campaign in New York for the liberation of Albizu Campos. They 
planned to make house-to-house calls for signatures on petitions demanding his 
freedom. 


Free Trade Zone. The Caribbean's first free trade zone was expected to 
be inaugurated in July at the town of Mayagtiez on the western end of the island. 
The zone would provide for a duty-free area where U.S. and foreign businessmen 
might manufacture goods from imported raw materials and ship finished products 
to U.S. markets with duty only on raw materials. Companies using the zone would 
be virtually free from federal taxes and exempt from Puerto Rican and local taxes 
for ten years. J. Dfaz Hernfndez of the Puerto Rican Economic Development Ad- 
ministration said that the twenty-acre zone would "transform the island into a 
distribution trade center of the first magnitude by 1970." 
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WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Evidently strengthened by his visit to London (HAR, XIII: 32), 
Premier Norman Manley announced in the Jamaica House of Representatives that 
his government was satisfied that the Jamaica proposals as to the type of federa- 
tion which should be brought into being were entirely consistent with the essential 
requirements for independence as a Dominion. These included a federal defense 
force and diplomatic organization, an effective central administration, and adequate 
financial resources based on independent taxing and loan raising powers. Also in- 
cluded were central control of currency and a workable customs union, together 
with freedom of movement of the peoples within the federal boundaries, and the con- 
stitutional right to negotiate international treaties and agreements in the principal 
fields in which sovereign states normally negotiate with one another. 


The statement then detailed the more specific and controversial Jamaican 
proposals limiting the federal powers, including the recognition of the Council of 

Ministers in the federal constitution, though this body would not have the right of 

veto; the right of the Federation to raise loans for itself but not for units of the 

Federation, though a Loans Advisory Council could be established to co-ordinate 

all loan raising within the Federation; and the treating of industrial development 

as a unit responsibility. The announcement ominously added that if the Jamaica 

Government could not secure agreement on the future basis of the Federation in a . 
form acceptable to the people of Jamaica, it might leave the Federation without 

being subject to undue pressure or penal sanction. 


In an editorial, the Trinidad Guardian said that there was need to stop glib 
talk of dominion status as if it were achievable by the merr stroke of the pen, and 
do more sober thinking on the issue. Speaking in Barbados, Professor Kenneth 
Boulding urged that the West Indies go slow in centralizing the powers of the Fede- 
ration. Ina lecture at the University College of the West Indies (UCWI), Hugh D. 
Wooding of Trinidad said that it was regrettable that fifth-rate politicians had been 
sent to the Federal House by the two major units in the Federation, representing 
75% of the population. While no one in the eastern Caribbean wished to see the 
Jamaican economy ruined, he felt the retarding of the island's economy by a de- 
crease in Colonial Development and Welfare grants was a sacrifice that would in 
the long run redound to the benefit of the whole. 


The Council of the UCWI decided that the proposed Faculty of Engineering 
(HAR, XII: 671) should be located in Trinidad in association with the Faculty of 
Agriculture at the former Imperial School of Tropical Agriculture. With 700 West 
Indians at the University College at Mona in Jamaica and 4,000 at universities 
abroad, the Council believed that UCWI ought to aim at providing for at least 5,000 
students in ten years' time. The Council added that to provide for such a number, 

it was desirable to have more than one institution, since a student population of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 was generally considered to be the best size for a university 
of this pattern. The question was not any longer one of distributing single faculties, 
but of having more than one well balanced institution in the region. This decision 
was welcomed by Premier Eric Williams of Trinidad. However, Bairamsingh Rai, 
British Guiana Minister of Community Development and Education strongly criti- 
cized the proposal on the grounds that the disintegration of the UCWI would be harm- 
ful to the West Indies Federation. The Jamaica Daily Gleaner commented edito- 
rially that the news of two university centers might seem separatist and schismatic 
but that in a Federal West Indies it was inevitable, and that it would follow the pat- 
tern of higher education in New Zealand and California. Informed opinion concluded 


that if the UCWI had not agreed to some such proposal, Trinidad would have set up 
its own university. 


—— 
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Jamaica. With lower prices for bananas resulting in growers losing money, 
controversy mounted over the Sharp Commission's report on the banana industry 
(HAR, XIII: 33). January flood rains in the north and east of the island caused con- 
siderable damage to this crop, always vulnerable to storms. Jamaica Minister of 
Agriculture Keble Munn initiated discussions with the industry in an attempt to im- 
prove the poor quality of fruit which was causing complaints in the British market. 
The directors of the All Island Banana Growers Association (AIBGA) endorsed the 
commission's recommendation that the new Banana Board should be entirely nom- 
inated by the Jamaica Government, but suggested that after six years these should 
be entirely replaced by nominations made by the AIBGA. Morris Cargill, Federal 
Member of Parliament for the important banana growing parish of St. Mary in 
Jamaica, claimed that the new Board meant virtual nationalization of the industry. 
That, however, was better, he felt, than continuing under the domination of the 
"three blind mice," a hit at the existing administration. Strong criticism was 
voiced at meetings of growers in many parts of the island. Clifford De Lisser, a 
leading grower, declared that the banana report was a "damnable document," and 
that it praised the work of the marketing agents in Britain when in fact the arrange- 
ments there were completely unsatisfactory. 


Trinidad. Reports in the Trinidad Guardian that the island police were 
rounding up and deporting immigrants from the smaller territories at the rate of 
25 weekly led to a protest by Chief Minister Ebenezer Joshua, leader of the St. 
Vincent delegation, at the meeting of the Regional Council of Ministers in Port of 
Spain. Ina sharp exchange, Trinidad Home Affairs Minister Patrick Solomon 
claimed that there were 13,000 illegal immigrants in the island. Prime Minister 
Grantley Adams and several small unit politicians were reported to have joined in 


the criticism of the deportations. However, the Trinidad Police strongly supported 
the action which has been taken, linking the high incidence of crime in this island 
with the alarming influx of small islanders and emphasizing the trouble which these 
caused to the authorities. 


Texaco announced plans for a $10 million expansion of its refinery at Pointe- 
a-Pierre, Trinidad, to increase its daily capacity from 135,000 to 255,000 bbls., 
with new tankage pipelines and jetty facilities. A new $12,000 fertilizer plant, be- 
longing to Federation Chemicals Ltd., was announced as being in full operation, 
with natural gas from the southern Trinidad oilfields, and sulphate, partly sup- 
plied by local oil fields, as its basic raw materials. 


British Honduras. Following the Blood Constitutional Report (HAR, XII: 
608) and the Downie Economic Report (HAR, XII: 608), a conference was convened 
in London by Iain Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, which was attended 
by Governor Sir Colin Thornley of British Honduras and leaders of the People's 
United Party, the National Independence Party, and the Christian Democratic Party. 
For this meeting, the first two of these political parties formed a united front to 
press for an advance in self government, though it was announced that this union 
would be dissolved after the conference to leave the parties free to contest the gen- 
eral election expected later in the year. The conference agreed on limited consti- 
tutional advance in the pattern of other British Commonwealth territories, includ- 
ing the appointment of a premier after the general election who would be the leader 
of the majority party, and an increase in the number of elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly. At the end of the conference it was announced that the Gov- 
ernor would remain as chairman of the Executive Council, which would consist of 
the Chief Secretary, the Attorney General, and six unofficial members as at pres- 
ent; but of these, the leader of the party obtaining a clear majority in a general 
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election would be appointed First Minister, occupying one of the unofficial seats. 
The remaining five seats would be filled by election from among the members of 
the Legislative Assembly. The Governor would then allocate the portfolios be- 
tween the members elected on the advice of the First Minister. The Legislative 
Assembly would be increased from nine to eighteen elected members and the nom- 
inated members from three to five, while the life of this body would be extended 
from three to four years. 


Of considerable interest was the agreement between the political parties to 
remove the issues of joining either the West Indies Federation or Guatemala from 
the arena of local politics. Well informed local opinion summed up the conference 
as being reasonably successful, though there was regret that British Honduras 
would receive from the British Government over the next four years only 42 mil- 
lion British Honduras dollars (1 BH dollar equals approximately 70¢ U.S.) instead 
of 54 million as recommended in the Downie Report. There appeared to be no local 
enthusiasm for the proposal also contained in this report that the population should 
be rapidly raised by immigration to 300,000 from its present level of 82,000, al- 
though the British Honduras Chamber of Commerce admitted that the country des- 
perately needed more people. The lack of desire for union with Guatemala was 
matched by the dislike of entering the West Indies Federation, coupled with the 
fear of British Honduras being swamped by indigent West Indian immigrants. How- 
ever, Guatemala delivered a formal protest at the decision to include within the 
British Commonwealth the "Guatemalan territory of Belice," but this was promptly 
rejected by Great Britain. With the prospect of a record sugar crop of 20,000 to 
22,000 tons and a citrus crop estimated at 700,000 boxes, as well as a substantial 
acreage of cacao due to come into production in a few years, the agricultural po- 
sition was improving. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


In an editorial, Le Courrier of Martinique complained that the government 
lacked imagination. In contrast it cited the assistance given to private enterprises 
by other Caribbean governments, such as the help provided by the Jamaican Goy- 
ernment to fishermen to buy 500 outboard motors, the modernizing and the doubl- 
ing of the capacity of a cement plant in Puerto Rico, the building by the Canadian 
Government of two cargo vessels for the British West Indian trade, and the pro- 
jected five-year development plan for British Guiana in association with the British 
Government (HAR, XII: 607). On the other hand, Match of Guadeloupe complained 
that only its own energetic protests had prevented five Basse-Terre families from 
obtaining a concession to construct a banana post at Riviére Sens, which would 
have placed the small shippers in the hands of the Basse-Terre magnates. The 
government had not decided to construct with public funds a banana installation at 
Basse- Terre which the newspaper was confident would make the Guadeloupe banana 
industry more competitive. For a large part of 1959, the French banana industry 
had been surfeited, with the prices at French ports often below the cost of produc- 
tion. This had resulted in a loss to the growers of $1 million. The Martinique 
Chamber of Commerce, however, felt more optimistic over the canned pineapple 
industry since the annual production reached 20,000 tons. Accumulated surpluses 
were being disposed of following a reduction of price. Shippers also hoped to find 
sales in other Common Market countries. 


- 1lll- 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


After a radio announcement by Netherlands West Indies Minister President 
Aphraim Jonckheer of a Netherlands royal decision to remove powers from depu- 
ties in Curagao, anti-government demonstrations took place. Demonstrators with 
banners demanding a general election marched toward Fort Amsterdam, which 
contains the offices of the Governor and his ministers. Police intervened to break 
up the protest march. 


The Curacao Island Council amended the tax ordinance in order to give the 
island government authority to levy a 15% surtax on personal income tax assess- 
ments, as well as an additional 15% profits tax. Investment and holding companies 
established in the Netherlands West Indies were exempted from this surtax. The 
additional revenue from the surtax was estimated at 2.2 million guilders, or .5 
million guilders short of the total current budget deficit of 2.7 million guilders. 

To provide for the balance, the government proposed an increase in the registra- 
tion tax on motor vehicles. 


The Ministerial Council of the Common Market shelved a Dutch request to 
associate the Netherlands West Indies with this body. M. J. Gorse of France was 
reported as claiming that the matter required further study. Dutch sources, how- 
ever, claimed that France had cold-shouldered the proposition through fear that 
West Indies oil would compete with French Sahara oil within the Common Market. 


The Aruba government announced the establishment of the Aruba Exploration 
and Mining Company, capitalized at 500,000 guilders to develop mineral resources 


in the island, with the object of lessening its dependence upon petroleum refining. 


It was hoped to develop the phosphate deposits which had been worked there in the 
early part of the twentieth century. 


Despite objections by Pan American and Delta Airlines, the U.S. Civil Aer- 
onautics Board authorized Trans-Caribbean Airways to operate two round-trip pas- 
senger flights weekly from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Aruba for a six-month test 
period. This decision, which reversed a previous refusal in September 1959, was 
based on the complaint of the Aruba government that the lack of transport facilities 
was impeding the tourist traffic to the island. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Betancourt Celebrates His First Year in Office. Ina month that could be 
characterized as quietly productive, R6mulo Betancourt set an unusual precedent 
in Venezuela by becoming the first freely elected President to maintain his office 
for a year. Betancourt, who is only the second elected President in Venezuela's 
history, surprised many who were unaware of his experience and political sagacity. 
Dealing daily with problems of partisan criticism, inherited economic disorder, 
and constant reactionary subversion, Betancourt emerged after one year in office 
as the country's unrivaled leader with a government worthy of the pride and con- 
fidence of its people. The President's achievement brought favorable publicity 
throughout the continent. Time magazine of February 8 dedicated its cover and 
entire Hemisphere section to Betancourt and post-dictatorship Venezuela. Similar 
articles by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., appeared in the latter's newspapers 
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throughout the United States. The U.S. News and World Report also interviewed 
the Venezuelan President on the occasion; and he was eulogized in the press of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and other Latin American nations. 


In a speech delivered during the anniversary celebration, attended by many 
notables including ex- President of Argentina Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, Betancourt 
demonstrated his increasing confidence and control of the political situation by at- 
tacking the Venezuelan Communist Party as being completely incompatible with 
democracy and in conflict with the interests of Venezuela. Communists had for 
some time enjoyed a certain degree of immunity from government attacks because 
of their leading role in ousting ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, and it was 
doubtful that Betancourt's words would have been received without public protest 

a few months earlier. Rafael Caldera, leader of the Christian Socialist party 
COPEI, also leveled a blast at the Communists in a televised talk on February 17. 
In defending the exclusion of Communists from Venezuela's tri-party coalition gov- 
ernment, Caldera declared that the Communists considered the best governing 
method to be one of fierce dictatorship and that this was foreign to Venezuela's 
concept of human dignity. Caldera also pointed out that Venezuela's coalition par- 
ties did not share the Communists' stubborn hostility toward the United States. 


Subversion. An embryonic subversion ring was smashed in an almost cas- 
ual manner by Interior Minister Luis Augusto Dubuc and National Guard sentries. 
Acting on a tip that the conspirators were plotting in a building near his office, 
Dubuc took charge of the arrests. Caracas police completed the round-up, arrest- 
ing 15 in all. According to police, the objective of the group was to disrupt the 
forthcoming first anniversary celebration of the Betancourt government. As a 
result of the January conspiracy against the government (HAR, XIII: 37), the Pres- 
ident ordered the retirement of six Army officers, with one subject to recall, and 
a 60-day jail term for a seventh. The action of the President was considered to 
be very lenient. Commenting on the disciplinary action, Defense Minister Josué 
Lépez Henrfquez reiterated his assurance that the great majority of military per- 
sonnel respected and defended the government, and he added that those who acted 
in a partisan manner or contrary to the national will would be punished. 


Agrarian Reform Act Signed. In an impressive ceremony conducted on the 
famous battlefield of Carabobo, President Betancourt signed into law the Vene- 
zuelan Agrarian Reform Act (HAR, XII: 388). Although passage of the bill was so 
certain that the government had been distributing land since early in 1959, the pro- 
gram was to be increased to its maximum extent. The act was to provide land 
and credits for 700,000 farmers and, in addition, aqueducts, electrification, hos- 
pitals, housing, marketing aids, schools, research centers, and roads. Accord- 
ing to Betancourt, 2.37 billion bolfvares ($711 million) were to be spent on the 
Agrarian Reform in the next four years. The President reassured foreign inter- 
ests that no productive land would be expropriated and that all lands taken over by 
the government for redistribution would be legally paid for with cash or readily 
negotiable bonds. Experts representing different political and economic interests 
had spent over a year preparing the bill. It was reported that the only dissenting 
voices were those of Communists who claimed the bill was too moderate. 


More Charges Against Trujillo. Venezuelan Ambassador to the United States 
Marcos Falcén Bricefio brought before the Organization of American States (OAS) 
Venezuela's charges of "patent and flagrant violations of human rights" against 
Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. The Ambassador asked that the OAS 
Inter-American Peace Commission investigate the conditions existing in the Domin- 
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ican Republic. Under current OAS regulations, an investigating committee would 
not be able to go to the Dominican Republic without the permission of the Domini- 
can Government, and the OAS had no mechanism for protecting or ensuring human 
rights among its member nations. It was hoped, however, that the charges would 
bring about additional economic pressures against Trujillo similar to the trade, 
transportation, and communications embargo maintained by Venezuela (see DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC). Venezuela expelled Dominican news correspondent Noel 
Urvoas from Venezuela because, according to Interior Minister Dubuc, Urovas 
was not a newspaperman but a Trujillo agent. Dubuc revealed also that Urovas 
had a long record of dealings with dictatorships, pointing out that he had escaped 
after being sentenced to death by a French military tribunal for having informed 
on French patriots to the Nazi Gestapo in 1943 and 1944. For the month's final 
slap at Trujillo, the Venezuelan Government asked that the Order of the Liberator 
withdraw the memberships of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, his brother Héctor Bien- 
venido Trujillo, and ex-President Joaquin Balaguer. 


According to Dominican exiles in Venezuela, the "Jackal of the Caribbean" 
had friends in the U.S. Government. Senator George Smathers (Dem., Florida) 
was accused, in a radio broadcast from Caracas, of being in league with Trujillo 
and of having received money in return for his adamant support of the Dominican 
dictator. 


Venezuelan- Dutch Relations Smoothed. Diplomacy succeeded in removing 
the cloud which had darkened relations between Venezuela and Holland since Aruba 
authorities failed to heed the request of the Venezuelan Government to detain two 
bungling pilots who attempted to bombard Maracaibo with anti- Betancourt leaflets 
in November (HAR, XII: 610). The final note on the matter was delivered to the 
Venezuelan Government by Netherlands Ambassador Hendrik N. Boon and, although 
its contents were not revealed, President Betancourt indicated his satisfaction 
with the response. 


An Old Enemy of Venezuelan Democracy. The Venezuelan Government 
communicated its dissatisfaction to the British authorities on the island of Bar- 
bados because of the residence there of former General Luis Felipe Llovera Pdez. 
Llovera P4ez played an important role in the overthrow of the government of R6- 
mulo Gallegos and was prominent in the regime of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. It 
was reported that, soon after the Venezuelan protest, Llovera Pfez departed 
south for an unknown destination. 


Foreign Loan Talks in Progress. It was reported in financial circles and 
later confirmed by President Betancourt that the Venezuelan Government had been 
negotiating for some time for a 675 million bolfvar ($202.5 million) loan from 
several U.S. banks. The loan was needed to cover a special deficit budget which 
was introduced in Congress during February. The normal budget, totaling about 
4.5 billion bolfvares ($1.35 billion) was also introduced. Betancourt reported 
that the extra budget was necessitated by economic problems left by the dictator- 
ship, and he declared that the short-term loan would be the first and only one 
made by his government. According to government calculations, all debts incurred 
by the dictatorship were to be canceled by 1964. 


Oil Talks Settled. One of Venezuela's biggest headaches was resolved on 
February 15 when the "Big Three" of the Venezuelan petroleum industry--Creole 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jersey; Shell Company of Vene- 
zuela, a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell; and the Mene Grande Oil Company, a 
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subsidiary of Gulf Petroleum Company--reached an agreement on a three-year 
contract with the Federation of Petroleum Workers (Fedepetrol). The contract, 
which was considered to be extremely generous, gave oil workers additional bene- 
fits totaling 227 million bolfvares. Wage increases ranged in most cases from 
10% to 12%, and other benefits included a month's vacation with pay, a 180-bolivar 
vacation bonus, medical and educational benefits, housing allowances, and new 
increases in severance and seniority pay. It was reported that the government 
was to assume 47% of the increases covered by the new contract. Company and 
union spokesmen indicated satisfaction with the agreement, but Communist mem- 
bers of the union negotiating committee reportedly refused to sign the contract, 
apparently considering it overly moderate. Because of the contract's promise of 
three years of peace in the petroleum industry, it was expected that investments 
in all phases of Venezuelan industry would increase. In accordance with the 
Betancourt policy of not granting any new concession to oil companies, however, 
oil explorations were expected to continue to decrease. 


Iron Ore Up. The Orinoco Mining Company, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, 
announced that iron ore prices f.o.b. Puerto Ordaz would rise on April 1. It 
was reported that the new price would be 29.93 bolfvares per metric ton. Com- 
pany spokesmen reported that an additional increase in ore prices was not ex- 
pected this year. 


COLOMBIA 


Approaching Congressional Elections. As the March 20 congressional elec- 
tions approached, the coalition National Front government of President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo braced itself for a major test of its strength before the nation's 
voting population. In a radio address the President urged the people to support 
the National Front, which they had approved in a 1957 plebiscite and which Con- 
gress had legalized in 1959 by a constitutional amendment. He guaranteed com- 
plete freedom and protection at the polls to both the Liberal and Conservative dis- 
sident groups which in recent months had been building up strong intra-party 
opposition to the manner in which the coalition government was being conducted. 
Warning that any election officials who showed partiality would be punished, Lleras 
also asked for the complete cooperation of the people so that the election would not 
be marred by violence or fraud. To ensure peace and the protection of voting 
rights, he met with War Minister Rafael Hern4ndez Pardo and the commanders of 
the nation's eight Armed Forces brigades to discuss the Army's role in maintain- 
ing public order. 


Although the election would renew only the House of Representatives, plus 
departmental assemblies and municipal councils, the dissident minority groups in 
the present House waged a bitter battle in February for increased membership. 
Observers felt that any gain by these dissidents would be a reflection of popular 
discontent with the National Front government, on the Liberal side because of in- 
sufficient progress in areas of social reform, and among Conservatives because 
the party had become too closely allied with Liberalism under the leadership of 
Laureano G6mez. While the representation of leftist-Liberal dissident leader 
Alfonso Lépez Michelsen was expected to increase, it was believed that the ma- 
jority of the Liberal voters would continue to support the pro-National Front Lib- 
eral Party under the leadership of Darfo Echandfa. The Conservative picture, 
however, grew less and less favorable for aging, semi-retired party leader 
Laureano G6mez as former President Mariano Ospina Pérez and his co-chief 
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Gilberto Alzate Avendafio staged a strong campaign in the provinces to obtain a 
majority vote for their dissident Conservative faction. Answering their charges 
of having conceded too much to the Liberals under the National Front coalition, 
Gé6mez stated that the fruit of the coalition had been the return of peace and dem- 
ocratic institutions to Colombia; if Conservatives considered the past year and a 
half of progress the result of concessions rather than mutual cooperation, they 
would have the opportunity to say so on March 20. G6émez warned, however, that 
such a decision would mean the return to one-party hegemony and the political 
rivalry that had kept the nation in a virtual state of civil war for nearly a decade 
prior to the advent of the current government. Although the Ospino-alzatista gain 
in legislative representation was expected to be considerable, observers did not 
think that the G6mez followers would lose their House majority, and they would of 
course still enjoy a large majority in the Senate. G6mez, however, announced 
that he would consider any sizable loss in legislative strength as a vote of no con- 
fidence and as authorization for him to retire from political activity. He added 
that he had never and would never play a minority role in his party. 


International Sanitation and Public Works Agreements. An agreement with 
Panama for a sanitation campaign in the Darien jungle along the Colombo- Panamanian 
border was reportedly completed and ready for signing late in February. A similar 
border sanitation agreement was signed with Peru in 1959, another was currently 
being prepared with Venezuela, and contacts had been made with Ecuador and Brazil 
for the same purpose. The latter nation, however, had declined to participate, stat- 
ing that, since its border was so extensive and almost entirely covered by jungle, 
it would be unable to cooperate effectively with Colombia, where the program was 
more advanced. Public Works Minister Virgilio Barco Vargas met in Quito with 
the Ecuadorian and Venezuelan Ministers of Public Works to discuss plans for the 
construction of the Pan American Highway through the three countries, and Labor 
Minister Otto Morales Benftez visited Puerto Rico to observe courses on labor- 
management relations at the University of Puerto Rico. He also planned to inves- 
tigate the island's low-rent housing and slum clearance projects to see how they 
compared with those in his own country. 


Economic Development Plan. President Lleras Camargo announced to the 
nation his government's long-range plan for national economic development, the 
result of one and a half years' study by government economic advisers and bank- 
ing leaders, with the collaboration of experts from the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA). The purpose of economic development, the 
President said, was to produce a gradual rise in the standard of living of all Co- 
lombians, more just distribution of income, and greater opportunities for the 
progress and well-being of the majority. The "social orientation" of the plan 
impressed even the leftist Liberal followers of L6pez Michelsen, who received 
it with generally favorable comments, as did most of the Colombian public. The 
economic stabilization achieved in the past months, Lleras warned, should not be 
considered a goal but rather the point of departure for economic development. 
The present 3.5% annual rate of increase in the gross national product, he said, 
was insufficient to resolve the employment problem created by a rapidly growing 
population and to expand education, housing, and health programs. He proposed, 
therefore, to raise the increase in the gross national product to an annual rate of 
5%, which could also potentially double the income per capita within 25 years. 
This, the President warned, would be an undertaking that would necessitate the 
wholehearted cooperation of all economic groups in the nation. 
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The development plan listed various means by which the nation's economy 
would be stimulated, some of which had already been written into bills for pre- 
sentation to the next Congress. Investment, the President said, would be an im- 
portant element, particularly in productive rather than speculative enterprises. 
An 8% annual rate of increase in both public and private investment was essential, 
raising the proportion of national income dedicated to investment from 16% to 
20%. This expanded investment program would be directed especially toward a 
curtailing of imports and diversification of exports. Colombian capital that fled 
abroad during the dictatorship of Gustavo Rojas Pinilla (1953-57) would be pro- 
tected by a general amnesty and a climate of political stability when brought back 
for productive investment, the President said, and direct foreign capital invest- 
ment would be encouraged by new laws guaranteeing the permanence, stability, 
and security of foreign business enterprises. Petroleum legislation would be 
revised to give the nation a greater share in oil profits, in accordance with the 
current world trend, but at the same time conditions for foreign investment in 
oil would be made attractive and secure enough to ensure more intensive exploi- 
tation. Foreign credit, both public and private, would be sought at a rate of $100 
million yearly for power, roads, land distribution, and other development projects. 
An increase in agricultural production, the President noted, was even more urgent 
than industrial development, for in the last 30 years industry had grown 66% as 
compared to a 14% rise in agricultural output. Additional long-term credit for 
agriculture would be made available under the new program, especially through a 
project of the agricultural credit bank Caja de Crédito Agrario, which would spur 
the opening of undeveloped lands. Agriculture and land reform would also be en- 
couraged by a proposed tax revision which would levy a 2% tax on the commercial 
value of rural real estate, thus forcing large land holders either to cultivate their 


property sufficiently to afford the tax or to sell it and invest their money in more 
vital and productive areas of the Colombian economy than land speculation. 


CEMLA Conference. Approximately 60 delegates from 16 Latin American 
nations were present in Bogot4 from February 22 to March 4 for the fifth confer- 
ence of the Centro de Estudios Monetarios Latinoamericanos (CEMLA). The 
theme of the conference was the check as a banking and accounting problem. Con- 
clusions adopted would permit Latin American nations to coordinate the systems 
they employ in the control and negotiation of checks. 


ECUADOR 


Preparations for the June Presidential Elections. At its national conven- 
tion held in Quito early in February, the Socialist Party split into two groups. One 
was led by Gonzalo Oleas Zambrano and supported the candidacy of the Liberal and 
Independent presidential nominee, former President Galo Plaza. The other, under 
the leadership of Edelberto Bonilla, remained within the anti-Conservative coali- 
tion which the Socialists had formed in January (HAR, XIII: 43) with the Commu- 
nist Party and the Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares (CFP). The split occurred 
during the election of a new secretary general, when it became evident that the 
party's former secretary general, Guillermo Jaramillo Larrea, had not enjoyed 
the wholehearted support of his party when he involved it in the leftist coalition. 
Oleas was elected by a majority of the delegates present, so that his group con- 
sidered itself legally "authentic." However, there was so much opposition from 
the minority that he stepped down so that someone else could be elected, and thus 
preserve party unity. When no agreement could be reached on another person 
(opposing factions kept refusing to accept the various candidates proposed) the 
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Oleas group withdrew. They claimed that the Bonilla faction, which had unsuc- 
cessfully supported CFP leader Carlos Guevara Moreno for the Presidency at the 
coalition convention in January, had been infiltrated by Communists and members 
of the CFP whose purpose was to subvert moderate Socialism. Recalling that 
Guevara Moreno had long been an enemy of Socialism, the Oleas faction credited 
him with the idea for maneuvering to gain Socialist support. They declared their 
hostility toward Communist ideology, stating that they would support the Liberal 
presidential candidate not because of the man but because Liberalism and Social- 
ism had always stood for essentially the same political, economic, and social 
programs. The Liberal Party committee in turn sent word that it would be hon- 
ored to have Socialist collaboration in its presidential campaign. 


Following the Socialist split, the leftist, anti-Conservative coalition known 
as the "Movimiento de la Segunda Independencia" met and selected as its presi- 
dential candidate Antonio Parra Velasco, currently president of the University of 
Guayaquil, one-time Minister of Education and Foreign Relations, and Ecuadorian 
representative to the U.N. General Assembly in 1958. The running mate chosen 
for this illustrious intellectual, an open critic of the United States, was the noted 
author Benjamfn Carri6n. The coalition's program included, respect for human 
rights, defense of democratic institutions and liberties, state-created employment, 
amplification of workers' rights, separation of church and state, but it did not elab- 
orate on the means of accomplishing these ends. The coalition made it clear that 
its main preoccupation in the electoral campaign would not be the defeat of Con- 
servatism nor of the three-times former President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra, 
currently trying for a fourth term, but rather the defeat of Liberal candidate Galo 
Plaza. Observers reasoned that the main significance of the coalition's participa- 
tion in the election would be to strengthen the Conservative position by drawing 
support away from both the Liberals and Velasco Ibarra. 


Velasco Ibarra returned in mid- February from his self-exile in Argentina, 
where he had been since the Conservative victory in 1956, to be met by cheering 
thousands at the Guayaquil airport. Professing no party ties except with his own 
Federaci6n Nacional Velasquista, he was faced immediately with numerous accu- 
sations and recriminations from his political adversaries. The Conservative Party, 
however, refrained from attacking him, concentrating its attentions instead on Lib- 
eral candidate Galo Plaza. This led some observers to the premature conclusion 
that the Conservatives were leaving the door open to a future deal with Velasco, 
especially since a Velasco tendency still persisted within the party. The Liberal 
Quito daily El Comercio and other publications, however, concluded from Con- 
servative candidate Gonzalo Cordero Crespo's acceptance speech (HAR, XIII: 43) 
that he intended to see his candidacy through to the end. The announcement of 
Parra Velasco's nomination by the leftist coalition and its resultant electoral ben- 
efits to the Conservatives served to strengthen this probability, as well as the fact 
that the rightist Partido Social Cristiano also voted to support Cordero Crespo's 
candidacy. 


Party platforms were not yet clearly defined by the end of February, but it 
was known that Conservative emphasis, with strong religious overtones, would be 
on social reform aimed at raising the overall standard of living. In a special in- 
terview for the magazine La Calle, former President Galo Plaza stated that, if 
elected, his government would not enter into any coalition but would uphold Liberal 
Party principles, which were also basically those of his co-supporters, the Inde- 
pendents and the Socialists. He said that he would include in his platform only 
those promises which he knew his government could fulfill, explaining that he would 
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make a careful study of the nation's problems before beginning his campaign. In 
the economic field, he stressed monetary stabilization, encouragement of national 
development, and tax revision. He also emphasized the necessity of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, asserting that his government or any government should 
consider it an obligation to prevent the intervention of the clergy in politics in or- 
der to preserve the respectability and moral authority of the Church. 


Ecuadorian Ambassador to be Recalled. Ecuador announced that it would 
recall its Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, Jorge Espinosa Correa, until 
such time as the current arbitrary attitude of the Dominican Government should 
be corrected. The difficulties between the two countries had arisen several months 
earlier when 13 Dominican citizens who had formerly been under Venezuelan pro- 
tection were granted political asylum in the Ecuadorian Embassy after the latter 
moved into the building which had been occupied until that time by the Venezuelan 
diplomatic contingent. Trujillo's government exhibited its displeasure at the pro- 
tection thus extended by cutting off the Embassy's electric power and telephone 
service, refusing to allow the installation of the Ecuadorian flag and shield in 
front of the building, delivering mail to the Embassy's former address, and other 
similarly harassing acts. Several months of this, with only minor improvements 
in answer to formal protests, culminated in February with Ecuador's announce- 
ment that its Ambassador would be withdrawn. A note was also sent to the Inter- 
American Peace Commission of the Organization of American States protesting 
the hostile acts and requesting the Commission's assistance in protecting the lives 
and personal security of the 13 Dominicans. 


Bond Issues Authorized. The Ecuadorian Government authorized a number 
of new bond issues, among them 39 million sucres ($2.6 million) for balancing 
the budget, 55 million sucres ($3.6 million) for the construction of a city hall and 
law courts in Quito, 20 million sucres ($1.3 million) for sewerage and sanitation 
projects in Quito, 60 million sucres ($4 million) for improvements in the Guaya- 
quil suburbs, and several smaller issues in amounts up to 10 million sucres 
($0.6 million). 


Communications; Investment by Esso. Contracts for air-navigation tele- 
communications equipment totaling $1.8 million were awarded to three Dutch 
firms. The negotiation was completed under the terms of a recent $3.6 million 
credit extended to the Ecuadorian Government by a consortium of Dutch banks. 


Esso Standard (Inter-America), an affiliate of Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, purchased a 16. 6% interest in Anglo- Ecuadorian Oil Fields, an in- 
tegrated producer with more than 300 square miles of concessions in Ecuador. 
The purchase--750,000 of Anglo-Ecuadorian's 4.5 million outstanding shares-- was 
estimated at $2 million. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Apristas Honor Haya de la Torre. The Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana (APRA) celebrated the birthday of its leader Victor Rail Haya de la 
Torre with a mass meeting in Lima. Several Latin American liberal leaders 
were invited to address the assembly and to march in the "Brotherhood Day" 
parade which preceded it. The most important guests of honor, in addition to 
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Haya de la Torre, were Costa Rican ex-President José Figueres, Venezuelan 
Senator and nominal head of the Accién DemocrAtica party Luis Beltr4n Prieto, 
and Chilean Socialist Senator and former presidential candidate Salvador Allende. 
Figueres expressed his conviction that in order for Latin America to emerge 
from its state of underdevelopment, specific and well-planned economic programs 
would be necessary, as well as health and educational programs. Beltrdn Prieto 
gave a brief account of the progress of Venezuela under the Betancourt adminis- 
tration. He said that the lot of the Venezuelan peasant would improve consider- 
ably thanks to the agrarian reform. Allende expressed his belief in the necessity 
of closer unity and more cooperation among Latin American nations, a unity 
which should depend "neither on the Soviet Union nor on any other country." Haya 
de la Torre talked specifically about his own APRA party. He said that the Aprista 
ideology had not gone out of date during the thirty years of its existence but had 
remained youthful; while some of its aspirations had been achieved, others were 
on their way to accomplishment. A moderate leftist nationalistic tendency pre- 
vailed in the speeches, and there were a few sporadic statements which had faint 
overtones of anti-U.S. sentiment. Beltrfn Prieto stated that Venezuela was dedi- 
cated to preserving for the nation the wealth which had been handed to foreigners, 
and he praised the Venezuelan decision to form an oil company comparable to the 
Mexican PEMEX. In a brief statement about Cuba, Allende implicitly warned the 
United States by asserting, "we will not allow Cuba to become another Guatemala." 


President Prado's Tour of Europe. On February 13, President Manuel 
Prado left for Europe on a 28-day official tour which was to take him to several 
countries as well as to the Vatican. After a brief stop in Colombia, where he held 
a short conference with President Alberto Lleras Camargo, and a second stop in 
Venezuela (he was unable to see President R6mulo Betancourt), Prado flew to 
Bordeaux, France, where he was greeted by French Minister of Culture André 
Malraux. That same day Prado and his wife left for Paris in a special train to 
hold talks with President Charles de Gaulle. The "love affair," as Time termed 
it, between Prado and France had its beginning during the forties in Prado's first 
term as President (1939-45), when Peru became the first Latin American nation 
to recognize de Gaulle's Free French government. Prado lived in Paris during 
the years between his presidential terms. Since 1956, when the present term be- 
gan, Prado supported France's Algerian policies in the United Nations. It was 
suggested that de Gaulle considered Peru the perfect key to gain acceptance in 
Latin America and support for his concept of a "third world force," a concept 
which stresses what de Gaulle has termed "the affinity between European and 
South American countries in their common desire not to be crushed between the 
United States and the Soviet Union." During official talks, Prado was promised 
credit to buy electrical equipment, military helicopters, and French Mystére IV 
jet planes. After a visit to the nuclear investigation center in Saclay and a re- 
ception at UNESCO headquarters in Paris, Prado left for Rome. 


In Rome, Prado held official talks with Italian President Giovanni Gronchi, 
Premier Antonio Segni, and Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella. The Presidents 
talked of the formation of an international common front to be formed by all 
"Latin" nations, a front which would have "common criteria" on international 
issues. They also adopted three bilateral agreements: to increase trade and 
technical cooperation; to speed up Italian emigration to Peru; and to plan and 
sign a cultural exchange treaty. Prado then visited the Vatican, where he held 
private talks with Pope John XXIII and received the third highest Vatican decora- 
tion, the "Collar of the Order of Pius 'X." 
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On his way to London, Prado stopped in Geneva, where he addressed the ex- 
ecutive council of the International Labor Organization. In London he was greeted 
by the Duchess of Kent and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. Because of the 
pregnancy of Queen Elizabeth and the death of anaunt of Prince Philip, no member 
of the royal family was able to attend any of the official receptions given Prado and 
his wife. It was apparent that Prado was trying hard to attract British capital to 
Peru. He denied rumors that he was buying more war ships (HAR, XII: 682) from 
Britain. At February's end, Prado was preparing to visit West Germany and the 
Netherlands. 


Advance Payment on Export-Import Bank Loan. Along with Britain, West 
Germany, France and Mexico, Peru repaid in advance most of its debt to the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank. The bank announced that $10.5 million had been paid out of 
a total loan of $12.5 million made in 1958. Payments were not due to begin until 
1962. The bank was glad to receive these payments since they helped reduce the 

U.S. balance of payments deficit and the resulting outflow of gold. Undoubtedly, 
the Peruvian prepayment was achieved because of the improvement in Peru's gold 
and dollar holdings, which only a favorable balance of payments could have made 
possible. Eximbank president Samuel C. Waugh stated that the prepayment was 
significant since it pointed to the success of the stabilization plan being carried 
out by Pedro Beltrén's government (HAR, XII: 393, 502). The bank announced 
that it was again prepared to accept applications for loans in Peruvian soles under 
an agreement signed between the United States and Peruon February 12. The bank 
had terminated all loan applications under a similar agreement on June 30, 1959 
(HAR, XII: 336). 


BOLIVIA 


MNR Rupture; Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn Nominated for President and Vice 
President. In the short time left before the nominating convention began on Feb- 
ruary 15, President Hern4n Siles Zuazo tried unsuccessfully to bring the two di- 
vergent factions of the official party, the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario 
(MNR), to some kind of an agreement. The majority faction, headed by former 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro, included the MNR leftist labor sector headed 
by Juan Lechin. The minority faction, called the MNR Auténtico and headed by 
Walter Guevara Arce, was considered more moderate (HAR, XIII: 45-46). Guevara 
Arce's resignation as Foreign Minister was accepted early in February. In his 
letter of resignation, drafted in January (HAR, XIII: 48), he charged that certain 
leftist elements in the MNR (the Lechfn group) were conducting a systematic cam- 
paign of violence and intimidation, and that the government was unable to maintain 
order because the instigators of this violence had much influence in the government 
and in the official party. The violence referred to included the battle at Huanuni 
in January (HAR, XIII: 47-48) and the unrest in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz (see 
below). In an effort to avoid violence between factions, President Siles Zuazo 
drew up an agreement under which the two sectors would maintain unity in extra- 
party relations; the agreement was to provide that the Armed Forces and party 
militias stay out of the factional struggle and take orders only from the President. 
However, Guevara Arce and Lechfn would not agree to sign. The President finally 
had to admit that the factions seemed irreconcilably divided. Guevara Arce later 
disclosed that his faction had suggested the adoption of the "Lema" and "Sublema" 
electoral system used by Uruguay, so that the factions could remain united as a 
party and yet independent in action. Under this system all votes for either faction 
would be for the MNR, but factional candidates could be nominated separately and 
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could run against each other. This solution was not accepted by the Paz Esten- 
ssoro wing. Guevara Arce and his MNR Auténticos refused to attend the MNR 
nominating convention, charging that it was "prefabricated" by the selection of 
delegates who were all either pro-Paz Estenssoro or pro-Lechfn. 


One of the first resolutions passed at the MNR convention provided for the 
expulsion of Guevara Arce and more than twenty party officials who were known to 
be Auténticos. In the absence of Guevara Arce and his followers, there was no 
doubt that the convention would nominate Victor Paz Estenssoro for President; the 
choice was unanimous. The real struggle came over the nomination of the vice 
presidential candidate. The leading contenders were Juan Lechin and Federico 
Alvarez Plata, party executive secretary who had been national Vice President 
and president of the Senate until he was forced to resign by a group of Lechinista 
senators in October (HAR, XII: 562, 684). It was known that President Siles 
Zuazo preferred Alvarez Plata, and it seemed that Paz Estenssoro also preferred 
him, but, since the labor leader's faction constituted Paz Estenssoro's main polit- 
ical support, he could hardly object to Lechfn as a running mate. The decisive 
fact was that the majority of the convention delegates were Lechfn supporters, and 
they hooted and booed each time Alvarez Plata spoke. Some observers said it was 
evident that Lechfn and not Paz Estenssoro was the real boss behind the scenes at 
the convention. Lechfn was chosen to run for Vice President by an overwhelming 
majority. However, the composition of the convention did not necessarily reflect 
the political feelings of the MNR as a whole, since there were numerous irregu- 
larities in the choice of delegates. Some miners' union delegates (the miners' 
union is Lechfn's stronghold) were either not miners or not regular MNR party 
members, and a great deal of the convention was taken up with argument about 
who should or should not be there. 


It was evident that, with Guevara Arce's Auténticos out of the way, a long- 
latent conflict between the opportunistic Lechinista labor bureaucrats and the more 
moderate Paz-Siles- Alvarez group was coming to the surface. Siles Zuazo made 
only one brief and formal visit to the convention; he presented a report on his ad- 
ministration of the nation and the party since 1956. Though nominally head of the 
party, Paz Estenssoro had been absent as Ambassador to London. The President 
implied that in the carrying out of his stabilization program he had been confronted 
by more difficulties from the Lechfn group than he had from the Guevara wing, 
which the convention had begun calling the "traitors to the revolution." 


Paz Estenssoro was able to win a majority of the party's new National Polit- 
ical Committee, but only by refusing to run for President if the party leadership 
were dominated by Lechfn followers. One of the convention's main responsibilities, 
that of drawing up a slate of candidates for the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
was turned over to the new committee. The slate was to be prepared after the con- 
vention. 


Paz Estenssoro had hoped that the party would draw up a new statement of 
basic principles and aims, but time ran short. However, in his own speeches the 
new presidential candidate gave an idea of what he planned if elected in June. He 
emphasized that the greatest effort should be made to increase the volume of na- 
tional production, now that long strides had been taken toward redistributing wealth 
through the nationalization of the mines and agrarian reform. He said that the 
peasant at least had access to wealth now, but that the income per person in Bolivia 
was the lowest in Latin America (according to a recent survey, Ecuador, Haiti, 
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and Paraguay all had lower income per capita in dollars*). Progress, therefore, 
depended on increasing production, and this would require great quantities of cap- 
ital and great numbers of technicians; Bolivia would have to compete for these 
with many other underdeveloped countries. In order to attract capital, Bolivia 
would need greater political stability. Paz Estenssoro favored development by 
mixed private and state capital. Former Vice President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz, an 
intellectual who is backed by the Lechfn group, added that the MNR is based on 
the middle class as well as on the peasant and working classes. He blamed the 
party's political difficulties on social insecurity stemming from the decline in the 
real wages and purchasing power of the labor and middle classes and the increase 
in unemployment. 


Guevara Arce and the MNRA. Guevara Arce commented on several occa- 
sions about the convention, which he insisted had no right to speak in the name of 
the party. He said it was no secret that Lechfn was not to Paz Estenssoro's liking 
but that if Paz Estenssoro were to win, Lechfn would nevertheless end up control- 
ling and profiteering from the national mining company Corporaci6én Minera de 
Bolivia (COMIBOL) and other agencies in payment for political support, as he had 
under Siles Zuazo's presidency. He said that the many conflicting elements in the 
Paz Estenssoro faction would never be able to agree on a basic ideology and that 
the group had become nothing but an electoral machine. 


Guevara Arce outlined his own economic program, and, in addition to basic 
differences between his ideas and those expressed by Paz Estenssoro and Chavez 
Ortiz, there were differences in emphasis that revealed a frank attempt to appeal 
to the propertied classes. He said that the middle class had been sacrificed after 
the 1952 revolution and that now every effort should be made to help this class. 

He did not question the necessity of the 1953 agrarian reform, the nationalization 
of the mines in 1952, or the efforts to diversify the economy. He felt, however, 
that most urgent was the need to develop an internal market which could attract 
capital investment. He added that one of the greatest benefits of the revolution 
was the introduction of workers into the consuming market, but that in recent 
years production and buying power had fallen. He favored private initiative rather 
than state control for developing the economy. With mining, petroleum, and the 
railroads nationalized, he felt that there was nothing left for the state to take over. 
Besides, since the other South American nations were all now emphasizing private 
enterprise, it would be unfortunate if Bolivia were to become a "little island of 
statism." In order to attract foreign capital, Bolivia would have to be able to as- 
sure investors that companies would not be at the mercy of capricious union dic- 
tators, and Bolivian law would have to offer better guarantees for the investor. 
Guevara Arce favored opening unexploited state-controlled mineral reserves to 
private capital since the COMIBOL was unable to exploit them. He believed the 
mines already operated by the COMIBOL should remain nationalized, but the min- 
ing corporation should be reorganized to operate like an efficient private company 
with well-trained managers. 


Guevara Arce also favored decentralizing and expediting the agrarian re- 
form. He said the government should rid the countryside of the rural caudillos 
who were exploiting the peasants just as the feudal landholders once had. He in- 
sisted that the revolution must be defended at all costs. 


* Pedro C.M. Teichert, Economic Policy, Revolution, and Industrialization 
in Latin America, Bureau of Business Research, University of Mississippi, 1959, 
p. 28c. 
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The MNR Auténtico nominating convention was to be held in the mining cen- 
ter, Oruro, possibly in March. Jorge Rfos Gamarra, presumably to be named 
Guevara Arce's running mate (HAR, XIII: 46), resigned as mayor of La Paz. 


Coup Rumors; Cancellation of L6pez Mateos Visit. The La Paz daily La 
Tarde, organ of the Paz Estenssoro-Lechfin faction (HAR, XII: 620), charged that 
a coup attempt was planned for the first days of February by the MNRA, the right- 
ist Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), the centrist Partido Unién Republicana 
Socialista (PURS), the Air Force, and La Paz police chief Hermégenes Rios Le- 
dezma (HAR, XIII: 46), along with certain elements in the MNR party militia and 
the carabineros (national police force). La Tarde claimed that Guevara Arce had 
not been informed of the coup since he had opposed having it "at this time." It 
was alleged that if the coup succeeded, Guevara Arce would have been offered the 
Presidency. Guevara Arce replied that the MNRA could never ally itself with the 
FSB, that notorious enemy of the revolution, and he promised that his followers 
would defend the government in the streets if necessary. He suggested, however, 
that La Tarde's accusation was probably a pretext to get rid of certain officials 
in the Air Force and police. FSB leaders scoffed at the idea of allying with the 
MNRA faction, headed by the man who, as Interior Minister, had been responsible 
for the reprisals against FSB leaders after the alleged revolt in April 1959. The 
government admonished La Tarde for exaggerating the danger, but nevertheless 
arrested several FSB leaders. It did not, however, dismiss many of the officials 
named as conspirators by La Tarde. 


The coup would have coincided with Mexican President Adolfo Lépez Mateos' 
visit to Bolivia (HAR, XIII: 9-10). La Tarde claimed that an American FBI agent 


had forewarned Lépez Mateos of the attempt in Santiago, Chile, and for this reason 
the Mexican President had not landed in La Paz. The official Mexican explanation 
was that the presidential plane had landed in Arica after bad weather had impeded 
its landing in La Paz. In any case, in spite of favorable weather reports from La 
Paz on the following day, the Mexican party remained in Arica, complaining that 
the weather was not clear enough. Lépez Mateos spoke to Bolivia by radio, but 

most La Paz newspapers said that Bolivia was "hurt and deceived" by the Mexican 
President's "subterfuges."" An expensive welcome had been prepared. In an edi- 
torial, the rightist El Diario said that it was quite clear that Lépez Mateos did not 
want to identify the Mexican Revolution with Bolivia's regime of "total chaos," 


where authority was held by "irregular armed bands."' The Bolivian Ambassador 
to Mexico was recalled. 


Disturbances in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. Paz Estenssoro and Guevara 
Arce were both in Cochabamba early in February, attempting to bring about a 
truce between the peasant factions. Sporadic violence had been erupting in that 
department since before November, when Minister of Rural Affairs José Rojas 
was dismissed from the cabinet in an attempt at peacemaking. This move was 
manifestly unsuccessful, since Rojas returned to direct the guerrilla warfare of 
his peasant army near the town of Cliza, a few miles southeast of Cochabamba 
(HAR, XII: 620). The struggle seemed to be over which boss would control the 
countryside. Each group charged the other with illegally seizing land. When 
Guevara Arce and Paz Estenssoro left Cochabamba, no settlement had been 
reached, but a temporary cease-fire had been arranged. 


In a series of articles on the unrest in the eastern lowland town of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, the liberal Catholic daily Presencia told of torture and har- 
assment, designed to terrorize both the Santa Cruz separatist movement, follow- 
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ers of the FSB, and local civic-minded reformers (HAR, XII: 394-95). Presencia 
documented several cases of police brutality, in some of which young members of 
wealthy families were the victims. The secret police was particularly accused of 
torturing prisoners. No private gatherings were allowed without a police permit 
and without policemen present. The Santa Cruz municipal authorities claimed 
they had no control over the secret police, denied the validity of Presencia's evi- 
dence, and continued to complain bitterly that the central government was inter- 
fering in its provincial affairs; but Presencia nevertheless held the provincial 
government partially to blame for the reign of terror. 


Railroad Strike. The railroad workers struck against the Bolivian manage- 
ment of the expropriated Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company. The 
formerly British-owned railroad had been taken over by the Bolivian Government 
in January 1959 (HAR, XI: 688; XII: 107) after refusing the company's request for 
higher rates in 1958. The government now decided that railroad rates would have 
to be raised if the line were not to be run at a deticit. The workers, reportedly 
led by Communists, refused to allow a rise in rates unless there was a correspond- 
ing rise in wages. When the company answered that this would not solve the origi- 
nal financial problem, the workers asked for the return of the British personnel 
who, they claimed, operated the railroad more efficiently. The national mining 
company and several private mining companies complained that the new rates would 
mean closing certain marginal mines. 


IMF Stand-by Agreement; Improvement in Credit Standing. The International 
Monetary Fund Stand-by Agreement (HAR, X: 679) was renewed for another year. 
One of the provisions was that all wages were to remain frozen, as they had for the 
last three years. This was necessary because there had been no rise in production 
during 1959, and therefore raising wages would be inflationary. Any major strike, 
it was felt, would bring a complete collapse of Bolivia's precarious monetary sta- 
bility. Earlier optimism about the economy (HAR, XIII: 50) seemed to glitter 
palely against this somber background. Nevertheless, Bolivia's credits and col- 
lections position had improved more than those ot any other Latin American coun- 
try: from poor to good, according to a semi-annual survey conducted by the For- 
eign Credit Exchange Bureau. Central Bank dollar reserves at $4.5 million were 
considered more than adequate for immediate expenditures. 


Withdrawal from Common Market Agreement. At the last minute Bolivia 
decided not to join the preliminary common market agreement signed February 17 
in Montevideo (see URUGUAY). Luis Pefialoza, head of the Bolivian delegation, 
said that he was acting on instructions from La Paz and that his delegation had 
favored signing the agreement, which provides for a gradual reduction of tariffs 
between signatory nations. Apparently Bolivia had asked for preferential treat- 
ment since its economy was the least developed, but this had been refused, and 
Bolivia was not allowed to sign "with reservations." 


CHILE 


Eisenhower's Visit. On February 28, an estimated 400, 000 Chileans wel- 
comed President Eisenhower to Santiago, while some unfriendly demonstrators 
waved signs supporting Cuba's Fidel Castro. Although left-wing groups had made 
a concerted effort to denounce the President's visit as a maneuver of "Yankee im- 
perialism, "' there were no major incidents in February and none expected at the 
end of the President's visit in March. It was felt that no group wished to risk 
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public criticism at a time when important municipal and congressional elections 
were approaching. However, a statement issued by the Socialist-Communist pop- 
ular front Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) pointed out that the Eisenhower trip 
would benefit neither Latin America in general nor Chile in particular, but was 
only an attempt by the U.S. State Department to recover the good will of Latin 
American countries after years of neglect culminating in the hostile reaction given 
to Vice President Richard Nixon during his Latin American tour in 1958. The FRAP 
also accused President Eisenhower of visiting Latin America to prepare aggression 
against Cuba. 


Preparations for April Elections. In preparation for the April 3 municipal 
elections, Chilean officials were busy distributing 2.2 million ballots. The list 
of candidates for the 1,578 available offices totaled 6,583. Sixteen parties were 
legally registered. Much to the dissatisfaction of the FRAP, no electoral pacts 
between parties (such as the FRAP itself constituted) were to be permitted. In 
order to protect the city of Santiago from a violent struggle for political advertis- 
ing space, street corners were divided among the parties by lot. 


Press Abuses. Minister of Justice Julio Philippi announced that the govern- 
ment proposed to send to Congress a bill strengthening the law controlling abuses 
of the press, especially reinforcing the obligation to publish corrections in cases 
where information had been demonstrably false. The new legislation was to in- 
clude control over radio and television, and to establish fines and sanctions. 


CUTCH Refused Wage Increase. The leftist Chilean labor federation Central 
Unico de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH), representing some one million workers, 
declared its utter dissatisfaction with the 10% wage increase offered by the govern- 
ment (HAR, XIII: 52). Luis Figueroa, Communist secretary of CUTCH, declared 
that only an increase equal to the rise in the cost of living would be satisfactory. 
Apparently CUTCH planned a national strike if larger wage increases were not 
granted. It seemed doubtful that the President could hold to the 10% increase. Key 
members of parties in his congressional coalition were voicing opposition, favoring 
an increase closer to 17%. President Alessandri himself, fearful of a setback in 
his fight against inflation, was postponing the legislation on wages and salaries. 


Railroad Accident. The first major accident suffered by the Braden Copper 
Company in more than 30 years took place near the town of Sewell, 50 miles south 
of Santiago, when 30 persons were killed and 44 seriously injured. The accident 
occurred when seven cars carrying off-duty employees of the El Teniente copper 
mine and their families left the tracks and plunged down a precipice. Minister of 
Interior and Health Sétero del Rfo Gundifn announced that the Braden Company, 
although not admitting negligence in the accident, had voluntarily offered each 
family concerned from 1,000 to 1,500 escudos and was paying for all medical care. 
The political committee of the Communist Party issued a statement charging the 
officials of the Braden Company with negligence and demanding severe punishment. 


Common Market and Trade Agreements. In Montevideo, Foreign Minister 
Germ4n Vergara Donoso signed the common market agreement with Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, providing for a gradual 
lowering of tariff barriers between these nations (see URUGUAY). Luis Martin, 
Chilean Under Secretary of Commerce and Industry, declared that the agreement 
was of great importance for Chile and that, as an immediate result, Chilean agri- 
cultural products, particularly fruit, could be sent to countries of the free trade 
zone. 
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Further trade agreements between Chile and Argentina were announced by 
Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera of Chile and Argentine Minister of 
Economy Alvaro Alsogaray (HAR, XII: 689). Chile would exchange forest prod- 
ucts, minerals, and ste2l for sugar, oil, and cattle. Of special importance was 
a mixed commission set up to study the exchange of petroleum products and a 
projected gas pipeline between Salta and Antofagasta. 


Herrera Lane Appointment. Chile was proud that Felipe Herrera Lane, 
former Finance Minister, director of the Central Bank, and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chile had been unanimously elected the first president of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (see EL SALVADOR). Only 37 years old, he was 
considered a brilliant economist, with broad knowledge and experience. In a 
press conference Herrera indicated that the first task of the new organization 
would be to direct the Latin American countries in preparing their financial plans, 
and providing experts. 'No development zone in the world offers greater signs of 
prosperity and stability, '' declared Herrera. 


International Conferences. After a meeting between Foreign Minister Ver- 
gara Donoso and Cuban diplomats Carlos Marfa Lechuga and Levi Marrero Artiles, 
the Chilean Government declined the invitation to attend the Havana conference of 
underdeveloped countries (see CUBA). In turning down the invitation, Chile ex- 
plained that it could not commit itself to attend a conference which had not under- 
gone a period of technical preparation. Since it had been clear since the chill re- 
ception given to RaGl Castro at the Foreign Ministers' meeting in Santiago in 1959 
(HAR, XII: 451-52) that Chile, like Brazil, would have nothing to do with the radi- 
cal Cuban revolution, the refusal of the Alessandri government to send a delegate 
to the Havana conference was no surprise. 


The presidents or their representatives from seventeen outstanding univer- 
sities attended the second conference on higher education held in Santiago under 
the auspices of the Council on Education in the Americas, with headquarters in 
the United States. Among those attending were the presidents of the University 
of California, Columbia, Kansas, and Minnesota. Harvard University and such 
institutions as the Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Institute, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies were also represented. Ways of strengthening the 
ties between the universities of the Western Hemisphere were discussed, as well 
as common educational problems. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Submarine Incident. Argentina, during the first half of February, was 
stirred by repeated but unsuccessful attempts by the Navy to destroy, capture, or 
at least establish the existence of a foreign submarine--presumably Russian--in 
waters claimed by Argentina. The Navy reported detecting the submarine with 
sonar equipment on January 30. The location was the Golfo Nuevo, a horseshoe- 
shaped gulf almost 700 miles south of Buenos Aires. At first, no official corrob- 
oration of the discovery came from the government or Navy headquarters, but it 
was announced later by the Secretary of the Navy, Rear Admiral Gast6n Clement, 
that a foreign submarine--nationality unidentified--had been trapped in the gulf. 
To many observers, this was no cause for excitement. After all, it was the third 
such detection announced within 21 months. It was known that the Navy had been 
seeking funds in order to modernize and supplement its equipment, and many 
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tended to consider these repeated submarine scares as dramatized efforts to 
achieve this end. This time, however, the incident was more complex. The 
nation and then the Hemisphere began to take notice when it was stated that the 
foreign vessel had been damaged by Navy depth charges. Messages, it was said, 
were being transmitted from the trapped vessel to another submarine out at sea 
and that those not coded were in English spoken with a foreign accent. There 
was the alleged capture of three "spies" who reportedly were informing the sub- 
marine of Argentine surface movements and who also spoke the same type of Eng- 
lish. In both cases the language element was considered to be a crude attempt to 
divert suspicion. An oil slick from the damaged vessel was analyzed and said to 
be of East European origin; and large stockpiles of food and supplies were found 
on land south of Golfo Nuevo, presumably a supply station for submarines and 
landing parties. 


With the publicizing of these reports and of the daily efforts to destroy or 
capture the submarine, once dubious observers wondered if there might not be 
some truth to the story. Two weeks after the initial detection, Rear Admiral 
Clement declared that a capture would be made within a few days. The Navy 
seemed to feel confident of success. In an effort to avoid sharing the honors, the 
Navy asked the Air Force to cease its dive bombing operations, indicating that 
these had done more harm than good. This was considered a direct insult by the 
Air Force, which replied that it had every intention of continuing to use its forces 
against "violators of national sovereignty."' The Air Force had only recently suc- 
ceeded in persuading the government to purchase new jet fighters (HAR, XII: 690) 
and seemed to conclude that the submarine incident was a Navy tactic with similar 
aims. The Air Force high command went so far as to criticize the Navy openly 
for "sacrificing Argentine prestige to its own ends."' Observers considered this 
rift within the services over the submarine situation as evidence of the transfer 
of political antagonism to the military field. It was noted that during the military 
crises of the administration of President Arturo Frondizi, the Air Force had 
tended to support the President, while the Navy carried its opposition close to the 
point of open rebellion. 


After the third week of unsuccessful searching, the loss of prestige had in- 
deed become a relevant issue. Having officially pronounced the death sentence 
upon the intruder vessel or vessels (there now seemed to be two, and it was be- 
lieved that the other submarine had slipped into the gulf to aid its comrade), Pres- 
ident Frondizi became the butt of ridicule as the days of failure went by and news- 
papers in Uruguay and Chile accused him of "fishing for votes rather than for 
submarines." By February 15, rumors began to circulate that contact with the 
submarines had been lost and that the underwater craft had probably escaped. The 
Navy was slow to confirm this report. It had just received supplies of more effec- 
tive anti-submarine equipment, hurriedly purchased by the Argentine Government 
from the United States. The U.S. Government emphasized that the materiél sent 
was entirely the result of a purchase and that neither the equipment nor the advi- 
sory technicians who were also flown to the scene represented official U.S. efforts 
to aid the Argentine naval enterprise. Such diplomatic hair-splitting deluded no 
one; the United States did everything possible to help get the submarine. More 
efficiently armed, the Argentines continued their maneuvers through February, 
though naval authorities had come to accept the fact that their quest had failed 
and that the vessels had slipped out from under them. 


The Navy was hard pressed to maintain its dignity; if, in spite of public 
disbelief and Air Force innuendo, the submarines had indeed been trapped, the 
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Argentine Navy bore the responsibility of having lost them. Rear Admiral Clement 
denounced those who insisted that the whole episode was a ruse to obtain new equip- 
ment, although as he did so he implied that the naval failure was entirely due to a 
lack of efficient weapons. Observers who believed in the existence of the foreign 
submarines noted the strategic importance of Argentina's southern coast. Golfo 
Nuevo itself is situated directly on the route taken by oil tankers between the Pata- 
gonian oil fields and Buenos Aires. Also, the use of the Straits of Magellan would 
be strategic if the Panama Canal were ever blocked. Foreign submarines--again 
presumably Russian--had been sighted by Americans in North Atlantic waters, and 
there was good reason to believe that the South American coast would also be an 
object of surveillance and mapping. Soon after the detection of the submarine by 
the Argentines, both the United States and Great Britain denied ownership of the 
vessel. Soviet Minister Mikoyan, however, when asked in Cuba if the submarine 
were Russian, said that the Argentine Navy would catch "nothing but fish." It 

was not until after February 14, when it was obvious that the underwater craft 

had disappeared, that the Soviet Government denied the existence of any Russian 
submarine in Argentine coastal waters. 


Pre-election Atmosphere. The embarrassment brought upon the Frondizi 
regime by the infelicitous submarine chase was doubly felt because it was only 
one month before the national congressional elections. When the issue had already 
passed from national front pages, Frondizi was still to be heard asserting, albeit 
timidly, that there really had been a submarine in the gulf. Observers noticed 
that there was a strange pre-election silence in Frondizi's party, the Unién Civica 
Radical Intransigente (UCRI). The administration showed little inclination to re- 
mind the people of its record. It was true that there was less danger of complete 
financial collapse, primarily because of the extensive credit extended to Argentina 
by U.S. and European sources. The oil picture was bright, the peso was relatively 
stable, and industry was being expanded. Nevertheless, the ordinary voter would 
undoubtedly consider above all these the rapid rise in prices unleashed by Frondizi's 
austerity measures. Other than offering the voter the negligible encouragement that 
recovery was just over the hill, the UCRI did not take to the soapbox. Meanwhile, 
the leading opposition party Unién Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) continued to 
attack the ruling party's policies, especially the austerity program. The Peronista 
party had been disenfranchised, and the Peronistas confined their pre-election ac- 
tivities to denouncing the government for "selling the nation to foreign capitalists" 
and to setting off bombs. The Peronista clamor for the return of ex-dictator Juan 
Per6én was as loud as ever. Perén, "vacationing" in Spain, was supposed to have 
warned that he "would not tolerate" the continued disenfranchisement of his follow- 
ers. This, coupled with the declaration of resistance made by the "62" group of 
Peronista unions in December (HAR, XII: 690), had some observers wondering if 
there would not be a general Peronista offensive, possibly just after elections. 


Eisenhower's Visit. It was into the pre-election atmosphere, in the wake of 
the submarine incident, that President Eisenhower plunged when he visited Argen- 
tina. Most of the populace offered the President a friendly welcome; however, 
there were "incidents" attributed to the Peronistas. These consisted of bomb 
explosions just prior to Eisenhower's arrival and cries of "long live Per6n" and 
"we want Per6én."' Observers noted that the Peronistas did not seem co-ordinated 
nor did they direct their demonstrations against the American President. It was 
felt that the major effort of the Peronistas was designed to demonstrate as often 
and in as many places as possible that their affections were still with the exiled 
dictator and that they were against the Frondizi regime but not necessarily against 
the United States. The Radical Socialists denounced Eisenhower as representing 
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"Yankee imperialism" and cried ‘Death to Ike."" However, even here the em- 
phasis was usually on Frondizi's "sell-out of Argentina"’ rather than on the for- 
eigners themselves. The Communist press contrasted notably in its coverage of 
Eisenhower's welcome with that of other groups. It insisted that the U.S. Presi- 
dent was not well received by the Argentine people, who saw him as the tool of 
U.S. capitalists. Most newspapers, however, felt that Eisenhower had been given 
a warm welcome, especially considering the state of tension in the nation. 


Much publicity was given to the fact that Eisenhower prevailed upon the police 
of Buenos Aires to allow the people and the President to have a better view of each 
other. Contrasted with this, however, was his total avoidance of workers' districts 
in the city. In fact, the President's party entered downtown Buenos Aires by heli- 
copter from Ezeiza airport instead of via the normal route through the industrial 
area of the capital. Eisenhower moved on to Mar del Plata, a middle-class beach 
resort, after a day's visit in the capital. Noted was the unmarred reception given 
to the President there. However, the city's inhabitants are predominantly vaca- 
tioners, hardly a likely source of demonstrations against the U.S. leader. From 
Mar del Plata, Eisenhower went to the Andean resort village of Bariloche, where 
he rested and conversed privately with Arturo Frondizi. In his speeches at Buenos 
Aires, Mar del Plata, and Bariloche, Eisenhower emphasized policies that many 
felt were the rewording of statements he had delivered on his trip to India and that 
they were actually the leitmotiv of recent U.S. foreign policy: safeguarding of 
democracy via economic well being, preservation of the rights of man and the 
brotherhood of freedom-loving peoples; only the nonintervention reference was 
specifically applicable to Latin America. Considering the international stature of 
the U.S. President, the urgency of problems in Argentina, and the importance at- 
tributed to the trip, the summation verbalized in the "Declaration of Bariloche" 
was felt by many to be essentially vacuous. Some thought that one comment of 
President Frondizi was more to the point. He implied that sufficient U.S. aid was 
the guarantee that Latin America would not turn to the Soviet Union. 


Aramburu's Trip to Venezuela. The former Provisional President of 
Argentina, General Pedro Aramburu, was still considered by many to be a likely 
candidate for the Presidency when Frondizi's term expires in 1962. He had given 
no definite word regarding his intentions, but observers tended to consider his 
generally anti- Frondizi statements and his appeals to diverse elements of the 
Argentine political scene as sure signs of political aspirations (HAR, XII: 566). 
Many regarded his trip to Venezuela, at the invitation of President Betancourt, 
as a further demonstration of these intentions. It was seen firstly as a continua- 
tion of a series of visits to European and American leaders which would add to 
the General's prestige, and secondly as a personal expression of his regard for 
the Betancourt government. Aramburu toured the Maracaibo oil fields with 
Betancourt, a gesture that was seen as especially important since a stated goal 
of Venezuelan policy was eventually to extricate the fields from foreign hands; 
conversely, Argentina's policy had been to invite foreign investment to develop 
its oil resources, an action that Aramburu had not supported. His visit with 
Betancourt could be seen as further evidence of his position. 


Argentine-Cuban Relations. The relations of Argentina with Cuba took on 
what seemed to be a policy of circumlocution and even coldness only a short time 
before Eisenhower's trip to Argentina. This was evident in the action taken in 
Buenos Aires on the Cuban invitation to a meeting of underdeveloped nations (see 
CUBA). At first, the Argentine Government announced it would consider the invi- 
tation, suggesting that there would be obstacles in Argentina's attendance and that 
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the problems to be discussed in Havana would presumably be considered at the 

conference tentatively set to be held in Bogot4 later in the year. On the day prior 

to Eisenhower's arrival in Buenos Aires, Argentina officially declined the invita- 
tion to takepart in the Cuban meeting, saying that not only would similar questions 
be considered later, but that the Argentine Government was occupied with prepara- 
tions for various international meetings to be held during the year and with arrange- 
ments for the sesquicentennial of the Argentine 1810 revolution. These rather un- 
convincing arguments may have been especially influenced by Eisenhower's visit 
and the desire not to appear friendly to Castroin U.S. eyes, but they also reflected 

‘ a growing disillusionment among many Latin American nations with the excesses 
of the Castro regime. Also seen as a movement friendly to the United States was 
the suggestion made by Argentina that Julio Amoedo, Argentine Ambassador to 

Cuba, act as an intermediary between the United States and Cuba. 


Labor Situation. Organized labor was relatively quiet in February. After 
a bitter strike (HAR, XIII: 53), postal employees returned to work. The settle- 
ment consisted of the reinstatement of all dismissed workers, the release from 
custody of union leaders, and an increase in pay of 1,034 pesos (about $13) per 
month, which was only slightly less than originally demanded. Stevedoring com- 
panies closed the major docks in Buenos Aires in retaliation against longshoremen, 
who had struck intermittently for higher wages. 


Dispute with Paraguay. Relations between Argentina and Paraguay became 
more tense after Argentina protested the firing upon by Paraguayan forces of an 
Argentine merchant vessel in the Paran4 River (see PARAGUAY). President 
Alfredo Stroessner's government had consistently charged Argentina with the 
willful harboring of rebel forces using Argentina as a base of operations against 
Paraguay, a charge that was relatively true but which was mitigated by the fact 
that a third of the population of Paraguay is living in exile in Argentina because 
of political conditions in their own country. Peronistas, in what many felt to be 
an attempt to embarrass the Frondizi government, agreed with the Paraguayan 
charges and urged the respect of their neighbor's sovereignty. Former dictator 
Juan Per6én and Stroessner were close friends, with the latter aiding in the form- 
er's escape from Argentina in 1955. Both to prevent a similar attack on Argentine 
property in the border area and to restrain rebel groups from crossing into Para- 
guay, the Argentine Government reinforced armed patrols in the frontier area 

and assigned air reconnaissance as well. 


Financial Picture. Argentina's production losses in 1959 due to strikes 
totaled 24,696.6 million pesos, and the Central Bank reported that net gold and 
foreign exchange holdings as of December 1959 were 7,320 million pesos. The 
figures issued by the Bank, however, did not represent an accurate financial pic- 
ture, since the exact composition of these figures was not revealed. For example, 
usually included among the Treasury's assets was the money owed Argentina by 
the Spanish Government. However, this money was not on hand and its repayment, 
for a long while, seemed quite doubtful. Recently the Franco government decided 
to repay the loan (see SPAIN) but with a devalued peseta, and the loss to Argentina 
was expected to be considerable. Instead of repayment in cash, Spain agreed to 


build 14 ships for Argentina, and Argentina was to pay the difference between the 
actual cost and the debt. 


The Argentine Government approved foreign investment proposals in 1959 
amounting to about $200 million, compared to about $30 million in 1958. Never- 
theless, even the 1959 figure was not considered overwhelming. Actually, indus- 
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trial activity went into a substantial decline. The demand for iron and steel de- 
clined 40% to 45%, sales of household appliances were down 60%, and cement, 
rayon, and pharmaceuticals also showed lower sales. In line with these produc- 
tion drops was a falling off in employment. Rising prices and strict credit policies 
were considered the principal causes of the situation, and it was noted that many 
firms were now producing mainly for stock. 


Death of Sabattini. Argentina mourned the death of Amadeo Sabattini, a 
grand old man of the Argentine Radical tradition, who, it was said, was appointed 
by Radical founder Hipélito Irigoyen to unify the party. Sabattini was Governor 
of Cérdoba Province from 1936 to 1940. He ran for the nomination of the Radical 
Party in the 1958 presidential race against Arturo Frondizi and Ricardo Balbfn. 
When Frondizi received the nomination, the convention splintered into the present 
parties, the Intransigente and the Popular, the former led by Frondizi and the 
latter by Balbin. Sabattini put his support behind Balbfn, and it was felt that 
Frondizi would have liked a final reconciliation with this statesman who was re- 
spected by most Argentines, regardless of political sympathy. 


URUGUAY 


Reaction to the Chessman Case in Uruguay. The relative obscurity to which 
the U.S. public has tended relegate Uruguay was suddenly lit up in February by 
two related events that served to highlight this small democratic country. First, 
President Eisenhower had scheduled Montevideo as the 24-hour last stop in his 
fence mending Latin American tour, and the U.S. press was full of background 
material about Uruguay, its past, its present problems, and its future prospects. 
This sudden interest was of course reflected in the Uruguayan press, and the visit 
was awaited with keen anticipation. In the midst of all this, the Chessman case 
received intensified international publicity, with startling effects. 


The imminent execution of a California convict, Caryl Chessman, almost on 
the eve of Eisenhower's arrival, triggered a rash of protests in Uruguay, a coun- 
try where political opinion of all shades has traditionally been against capital 
punishment. Uruguay took a consistently humanitarian stand against the Russian 
repression in Hungary, against the Chinese invasion of Tibet, and against the 
Castro executions in Cuba, as well as against individual executions in the past in 
different countries. Through President-designate Benito Nardone, the National 
Council (the nation's nine-member executive authority) had expressed to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Montevideo, its concern about possible adverse demonstrations in 
protest over the Chessman case during the Eisenhower visit. This warning was in 
turn passed on by the U.S. State Department to the California authorities and proved 
to be the turning point in Governor Edmund G. Brown's decision to reprieve Chess- 
man for 60 days. Obviously, the U.S. State Department feared a repetition of the 
reception given Vice President Richard Nixon on his ill-fated South American tour 
of 1958, and more specifically his unfortunate experience at the hands of students 
and other groups in Montevideo itself. The popular feeling against Chessman's 
execution was heightened by the country's internal situation and exploited to some 
extent by various factions of the opposition Colorado party, and especially by the 
small but vocal Trotskyists and larger left-wing socialist groups. 


February marked the end of a year in power of the Blanco (Nationalist) 
party, which had been elected on March 1, 1959 for a four-year term. This was 
their first election victory in 93 years. February also marked the last month in 
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office of Martin B. Echegoyen, President of the National Council and leader of the 
Herrerista faction of the Nationalist party. The new President was to be Benito 
Nardone of the Ruralista faction of the same party, known both as a strong execu- 
tive and as very pro-United States. While in the United States the Chessman af- 
fair provoked charges of State Department interference in California affairs, in 
Uruguay it was the rallying point for groups which were dedicated to converting 
popular feeling against the austerity program (allegedly imposed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund) into active anti-U.S. demonstrations. U.S. Congressmen, 
much concerned about state and national politics as well as international relations, 
were quoted in the Uruguayan press as making insulting remarks in referring to 
the Chessman protest and to Uruguay as a "pip-squeak" nation. Thus the spark 
was provided that set off a wave of "outraged nationalism," particularly notice- 
able among the student organizations. 


Newspaper Strikes; Other Labor Developments. Three times during the 
month of February, workers on Montevidean newspapers struck, not against their 
employers, but against the government, leaving the country without newspapers. 
As a result of December's monetary reform (HAR, XII: 693), the government sub- 
sidy of newsprint and ink was lifted, sending the prices of these commodities sky- 
rocketing and forcing publishers to face the problem of cutting the size of their 
papers and releasing personnel. The strike was intended to pressure the govern- 
ment into reactivating the subsidy. So sharp did tempers become, that one paper 
took the unusual step of complaining to the Inter American Press Association that 
freedom of the press was being violated by striking members of the newspaper 
profession who tried to prevent publication of news summaries covering the days 
of the strike. The third and final strike occurred at the very end of February and 
was lifted only because of government intervention to prevent the embarrassing 
situation of not having any newspapers publishing during the Eisenhower visit. 


While there were other labor troubles, February was marked rather by 
negotiations over January's work-stoppages (HAR, XIII: 58). The municipal work- 
ers' strike was settled (although the workers had been forced to return to work in 
January) as the Montevideo city council agreed to terms, including wage raises. 
The government stepped in and raised the wages of bakers, thus ending the bakers' 
strike (HAR, XIII: 56), and it settled the problems with milk producers. 


The Communist Unién General de Trabajadores changed its name in a move 
to attract non-Communist leftist unions into a united front. The new name, as 

given by the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, was to be Central Unién de Trabaja- 
dores de Uruguay [sic]. 


Uruguay Reluctant to Accept Cuban Bid. Uruguay was invited to the pro- 
posed Havana conference on underdeveloped nations by special Cuban envoys to 
Montevideo. Although the invitation was being studied, it was expected that Uru- 
guay would join Argentina and Brazil in refusing the bid. One newspaper said that 
Uruguay could not be classified as "underdeveloped" and that the conference was 


an attempt by the Cuban prime minister to regain his lost popularity in Latin 
America. 


Free Trade Pact Signed by Foreign Ministers. The free trade pact worked 
out by bank experts in Montevideo in January (HAR, XIII: 58) was signed by the 

foreign ministers of the respective countries in February. The founding members 
were: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. Bolivia, 
which had agreed to the pact in January, decided to drop out before the final sign- 
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ing (see BOLIVIA). Eventually it was hoped that a common market could be cre- 
ated which would embrace all Latin America. Foreign comment, notably news- 
paper remarks, demonstrated both approval and optimism, but some economists 
were skeptical. Setting the tone of responsible press commentary, the Financial 
Times of London editorialized that the new Latin American common market could 
well bring with it sensational results in industrialization and in improving the 
general economy. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay-Argentina Border Incidents. Paraguayan dictator General Alfredo 
Stroessner managed to preserve order if not complete peace in his country. Feb- 
ruary began with several incidents on the Argentina- Paraguay border which further 
strained relations between the two countries. A Paraguayan coast guard cutter 
fired on an Argentine tugboat, wounding the captain in the arm; and Paraguayan 
border guards were reportedly molesting Argentine citizens. Argentina sent a 
note of protest to the Paraguayan Government and dispatched five naval units to the 
Paran4 River site of the tugboat affair. The Argentine Navy declared that it would 
patrol the disputed waters in order to prevent further "incidents.'' Paraguay, on 
the other hand, protested to the Argentine Government about the continued passing 
of arms, munitions, and other contraband from Argentina to the rebels hidden 
across the border in Paraguay. Stroessner complained that Argentina's failure to 
stop this illegal traffic demonstrated bad faith toward Paraguay on the part of the 
Argentine Government. The Paraguayan Embassy in Buenos Aires complained 
that the First Secretary had been shot at (although fortunately not wounded) when 
he personally answered the Embassy doorbell, and Argentina promised an imme- 
diate and complete investigation. 


Special OAS Session Convened to Hear Paraguayan Complaint. Paraguayan 
Ambassador Juan Plate told a special session of the Council of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) that the invasion of Paraguay in December was part of 

a subversive attack, directed from foreign soil and designed primarily to cause 
trouble between Paraguay and its neighbors, thereby increasing tension and un- 
rest in Latin America. Ambassador Plate named no countries directly, but he 
referred to:the fact that the rebels had obtained substantial funds from a "Eurasian 
country which does not share our political philosophy, '' and he mentioned aid to 
the rebels from "Cuban sources," although he made no direct accusations against 
the Cuban Government. Ambassador Plate stated that Paraguay had waited to com- 
plain to the OAS Council until it had sufficient proof to support its accusations. He 
added that Paraguay's object in bringing the case before the OAS was not to seek 
OAS intervention but only to inform the Council of facts and developments which 
Paraguay felt were harmful to the whole of Latin America. Ambassador Plate 

told the Council that, although the rebels invaded Paraguay from Argentina, the 


Paraguayan Government did not believe that the Argentine Government was in any 
way involved. 


Liberal-Colorado Negotiations Falter. According to Interior Minister Edgar 
Insfran, the Liberal Party of Paraguay was not interested in peaceful political agree- 
ments and was "aiding and encouraging subversive actions."' Speaking at a meeting 
of the official Colorado Party, Insfrfn declared that the Liberal Party had no inten- 
tion of promoting peaceful elections or participating in improving relations with 

the Stroessner regime, in spite of negotiations carried on between Stroessner and 
the Liberals in January (HAR, XIII: 58). Insfrfn stated also that the government 
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had reason to believe that the rebels were preparing for another invasion of Para- 
guay, but he declined to comment further. 


Continued Protest by Father Talavera. Father Ramén Talavera, the young 
crusading Paraguayan Jesuit, was refused entry into Paraguay in February for the 
fourth time in as many months. He then launched another hunger strike in Buenos 
Aires in protest against the official Paraguayan action. This latest hunger strike 
lasted 16 days and ended only after the priest's doctors insisted that he was seri- 
ously undermining his health by his continued refusal to eat. Before Father Tala- 
vera would consent to break his 16-day fast, he called a press conference in which 
he reaffirmed his opposition to the Stroessner tyranny and called on President 
R6émulo Betancourt of Venezuela to intercede for the people of Paraguay by bring- 
ing the "atrocities" of the Paraguayan dictatorship before the OAS. 


Paraguay Seeking U.S. Loan in Crisis. Paraguay's heretofore highly suc- 
cessful stabilization plan began to show signs of becoming somewhat wobbly as a 
result of the constant threats of new invasions by exiled political opponents of 
Stroessner, and the subsequent high costs of keeping the Army and Police Force 
well supplied and well paid. Recently from 40% to 45% of the national budget was 
absorbed by the military and police forces, and most of the outstanding debts were 
for goods needed by one of these services. Ambassador Plate presented to the 
United States Government a long list of loan applications for roads, agriculture, 
cattle, electric power, and other development plans, but the key part of the over- 
all $57 million package was an item of $13 million for financial help for 1960 and 
1961. U.S. State Department officials declined to comment on Paraguay's request 
for assistance, but New York Times correspondent Juan de Onis pointed out that 
the present loan request from Paraguay presented the United States with a political 
problem. According to Onis, the question would be whether prospective loans 
should be granted when there is merely a further liberalization of the Paraguayan 
economy, as in the past, or whether some political reforms should not also be de- 
manded to permit a measure of representative government and political criticism 
in Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


Eisenhower in Brazil. On February 23 the President of the United States 
arrived in Brazil for a three-day state visit. Brazilian President Juscelino 
Kubitschek de Oliveira welcomed President Eisenhower and his top-level advisory 
group at Brasflia, their first stop. After some memorable protocol mix-ups in- 
volving the time of arrival, the red carpet, and the 21-gun salute, President 
Eisenhower was given a rather old-fashioned key to the modern, half-completed 
new capital. Significantly, construction was not stopped even on that day, but the 
workers' wives and children lined the red-mud streets, waving little Brazilian 
and American flags. In the afternoon the two Presidents promulgated a "Declara- 
tion of Brasilia" in which they pledged themselves to the material and moral de- 
velopment of the Western Hemisphere. The communiqué, similar to another 
"Declaration of Brasflia" drawn up by the late John Foster Dulles in 1958, care- 
fully avoided commitment to specific new programs but did, however, recognize 
that joint development efforts must be increased. Later President Kubitschek 
proposed a five-point program designed to activate the "Pan American Operation, " 
his 18-months-old plan for large-scale economic development of Latin America 
through massive U.S. financial assistance. The five-point program called for the 
enlargement of the lending powers of the newly created Inter- American Bank (which 
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already had a capital of $1,000 million); stabilization of prices and markets for 
Latin American raw materials; establishment of joint inter-American teams to 
combat illiteracy and disease in Latin America; and the creation of two new inter- 
American institutes--one to develop agricultural production, the other industry. 


The next day huge crowds welcomed a beaming Eisenhower to Rio de Janeiro. 
The crowds were described by policeas the greatest for any visitor in the history 
of the city. In a pre-carnival mood, the people gave Eisenhower a reception which 
U.S. and Brazilian newsmen described as "simply delirious."' The one discordant 
note during the triumphant motorcade was a quiet demonstration by about 50 stu- 
dents beneath a long banner with a picture of Cuba's Fidel Castro and the legend, 
"We like Fidel.'' Some observers speculated that the genuine fervor of Rio's wel- 
come, in a nation in the throes of nationalism, was in part generated by the feeling 
that "at last the United States has begun to realize the importance of Brazil." That 
the favorite carnival song this year was "Give us some dough, Ike" suggested that 
the enthusiasm of the Brazilian crowd was scarcely disinterested. 


In an address to the Brazilian Congress, President Eisenhower reiterated 
U.S. policy as upholding "the right of people everywhere to choose their own form 
of government and their method of progress."' "But," he continued, "we would 
consider it intervention in the internal affairs of an American state if any power, 
whether by invasion, coercion or subversion, succeeded in denying freedom of 
choice to the people of any of our sister republics."' According to the Wall Street 
Journal, this veiled warning was aimed at Communist infiltration in Cuba and 
drew the longest applause of the day from "an enthusiastic Congress.'' However, 
the statement was interpreted in other ways; one source even suggested that it was 
a reaffirmation of the principle of nonintervention by the United States. Eisenhower 
went on to congratulate Brazil on its progress under the Kubitschek administration. 
At a state dinner that evening, President Kubitschek claimed that Brazilian prog- 
ress was due chiefly to his philosophy of economic development and growth at al- 
most any cost. He noted that the answer to "domination by leviathan states" is 
prosperity, thus implying again the familiar theme, that the U.S. dollar must be 
used to accelerate growth in underdeveloped Latin American countries or they 
would fall into the hands of Communists. 


The next day President Eisenhower visited booming SAo Paulo, "the fastest- 
growing city in the world,"' where he was greeted by a rain-drenched crowd esti- 
mated at 500,000. Ata luncheon attended by over 2,000 business and civic leaders, 
Eisenhower promised that "'. . . within our financial and economic capacity, we 
shall continue to support Brazilian development."' He added that U.S. private and 
public loans and investments in Brazil totaled about $2.5 billion. However, the 
President went on to answer Kubitschek's warning of the night before with a diplo- 
matic rap on the knuckles by advising his audience that his administration remained 
committed to the idea that unchecked inflation or excessive government intervention 
can undo any advantage brought about by economic expansion. 


U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter and Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Horacio Lafer held informal discussions on strengthening ties between the two na- 
tions. It was reported that Brazil applied for aid for the national oil monopoly 

Petrobras (this was later denied by the Brazilian Foreign Ministry) and was seek- 
ing a new wheat loan arrangement under the U.S. Surplus Commodities Law. Ob- 
servers speculated that Lafer probably also asked for loans for industrial develop- 
ment and for inclusion in the U.S. sugar quota allotment (HAR, XIII: 63). Actual 
negotiations were to be conducted through normal channels, and Foreign Minister 
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Lafer announced plans to go to Washington in March to continue the talks. Bask- 
ing in the afterglow of the Eisenhower visit and resurgent U.S.-Brazilian cordial- 
ity, officials were reportedly confident that they would receive a sympathetic 
hearing in Washington. 


The Eisenhower visit was marred by tragedy when a U.S. transport plane 
carrying military personnel, including members of the Navy band, collided with 
a Brazilian airliner over Rio de Janeiro's Guanabara bay. Of the 70 persons on 
the two planes, 67 died. President Eisenhower and President Kubitschek visited 
the survivors in the hospital. 


Brazilian-Cuban Relations. Having assumed the laurels of economic leader- 
ship through the "Pan American Operation," Brazil felt prepared to bid for polit- 
ical leadership among the less radical Latin American governments in working 
with the United States toward providing a remedy for its biggest hemispheric head- 
ache, Cuba. It was reported that the Brazilian Government offered to mediate 
between Washington and Havana, but the Rio Foreign Ministry denied this report. 
A few days before President Eisenhower's arrival, it was learned from an author- 
itative source that President Kubitschek was opposed to collective action against 
Castro at the present time. It was suggested that he felt that it was still possible 
to lead Castro and Cuba back into the fold, but he did not indicate how. Relations 
between Brazil and Cuba had deteriorated since Brazil declined an invitation to 
attend the proposed Havana conference of underdeveloped nations (HAR, XIII: 26). 
On February 19 the Brazilian press announced that the Brazilian Ambassador to 
Cuba, Vasco Leitfo da Cunha, had returned from Cuba. In its coverage of the 
story, the press quoted the Ambassador as saying that Castro had converted Cuba 
into a foothold of Communism in the Americas and that Cuban goals were to destroy 
American unity, to spread hatred of the United States in Latin America, and to 
work for the failure of Kubitschek's "Pan American Operation."' The Ambassador 
later denied having made these statements, and both he and Foreign Minister Lafer 
denied that he left Cuba because of any deterioration in Brazilian-Cuban relations, 
but at the end of the month there was still no Brazilian Ambassador in Havana. 
Opposition presidential candidate Janio Quadros did accept an invitation to visit 
Cuba, and the Castro newspaper Revoluci6én ran a long article describing Quadros' 
good qualities and Kubitschek's bad ones. Meanwhile the Communists in Brazil 
were campaigning bitterly against Quadros. 


Developments in the Presidential Campaign. The influence of the Eisen- 
hower visit on Brazilian politics and the possible results of the October 3 elec- 
tions was immeasurable. The political prestige of President Kubitschek reached 
its high point in Brazil with the "Declaration of Brasflia."" This was evident at 

the convention of the labor party Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) in Rio. 
There were long speeches praising the administration's economic policies and 
many references to the workers who were "gladly sacrificing themselves for the 
progress of the country." The coalition between Kubitschek's Partido Social Demo- 
cratico (PSD) and the PTB was officially endorsed when the convention delegates 
nominated the PSD candidate, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, for President and 
PTB leader Jo&o Goulart for a second term as Vice President. In Brazil the Vice 
President can succeed himself, but the President cannot. It was reported that 
Goulart agreed to accept the nomination the night before the convention met. He 
had insisted earlier that President Kubitschek adopt a more lenient policy toward 
labor (HAR, XIII: 61) and warned that he still might abandon the race if the gov- 
ernment did not effect reforms in the existing labor laws. According to Vis4o, 
the tone of the entire convention was dictatorial in that Fernando Ferrari was not 
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allowed to be present. A dissident PTB member, Ferrari was running for Vice 
President on a "clean hands," anti-Goulart program (HAR, XII: 462, 631). 


Marshal Lott resigned from his post as War Minister and announced that he 
planned to retire from the Army to dedicate himself to the campaign. To replace 
him President Kubitschek named Marshal Odflio Denys, previously the commander 
of Brazil's First Division and reportedly the most power’ ' figure in the Brazilian 
military (HAR, XII: 574). 


President Kubitschek's enhanced prestige was affecting all sectors of Bra- 
zilian politics, including members of the opposition Uniio DemocrAtica Nacional 
(UDN). A group of UDN deputies submitted a manifesto to the UDN directorate 
demanding a change in the party platform. The group, called the Movimento de 
Renovaciao, favored the construction of Brasflia (long criticized as an extrava- 
gance by the UDN), heavy assistance to national industry, agrarian reform and 
fervent nationalism. The weekly Vis&o pointed out that if the proposals were to 
be adopted, the UDN and the PSD would look exactly alike. Visio added that most 
opposition political leaders, who only a few months past were confident of victory 
in October, suddenly in February were panic-striken by the popularity of the 
Kubitschek administration. Since Marshal Lott had based his campaign on the 
pledge to continue the PSD policies, his campaign was riding high on the wave of 
Kubitschek popularity. J&nio Quadros, on the other hand, insisted that first cor- 
ruption must be cleaned out of the government and argued that the State should be 
concerned with human as well as material needs. He favored a sounder economy 
and felt that Brazil could progress without inflationary stimuli. During a month 
when the world, through the visit of President Eisenhower, was suddenly made 
aware of Brazilian progress under Kubitschek, the voter had no time for Quadros. 
His supporters, however, were relying on the opposition leader's spellbinding 
television personality in contrast to the stiff formality of Lott, to turn the tide in 
Quadros' favor during the next seven months. It was observed that Quadros prob- 


ably accepted the Cuban invitation in a bid for the support of students and leftist 
organizations. 


Industrial Progress under Kubitschek. During a lengthy broadcast on 
February 5, President Kubitschek told the nation that he had accomplished 50 
years of progress in the past four years. Among his achievements Kubitschek 
mentioned the growing automobile industry, the young but developing shipbuilding 
industry, a boost in oil-refining capacity which would enable the country to re- 
fine two-thirds of its petroleum needs within a year, a program of hydroelectric 
expansion aimed at doubling Brazil's electrical output and bringing power to areas 
now largely dependent on wood for fuel, an extensive road building scheme aimed 
at tying far-flung population centers together, and finally the new capital, Brasflia. 
The Kubitschek administration was credited with achieving these advances through 
two methods: financing public works by printing money as needed, and attracting 
foreign capital by offering favorable exchanges on imported capital equipment 
while paring imports of finished products to stimulate local manufacturing. Ob- 
servers reported that the speech was a highly successful attempt to further stem 
social unrest in a nation where the high cost of living had often been blamed on the 
Kubitschek policies. U.S. correspondents who visited Brazil to cover Eisenhower's 
visit noticed that even Kubitschek's critics, although shaking their heads at the cost, 
admitted that their country had taken great strides in industrial progress. 


Trend toward Economic Stability. Although the new atmosphere of social 
tranquility was due in large part to a growing confidence in President Kubitschek, 
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it was also attributed to a noticeable trend toward more orthodox governmental 
economic policies. It was reported that the increase in the cost of living in Jan- 
uary was negligible, and in many cases the prices of staples had actually decreased 
since Christmas. More significant perhaps was the news that no money was printed 
during January. President Kubitschek re-emphasized in February that the main 
concern of his administration in its final year would be monetary stabilization and 
announced that new measures were being planned to achieve it (HAR, XIII: 60, 63). 
His critics insisted, however, that the vast expenditures being made in connection 
with the transfer of the federal capital from Rio de Janeiro to Brasflia on April 21 
and the rush to complete the new city would again cause inflationary pressures, 
with all its implications. 


Trade and Investments. Because of dollar shortages, Brazil had sought to 
expand its purchases of machinery and other products in any eastern European 
country willing to accept surplus coffee in a barter arrangement (HAR, XII: 632). 
Brazil signed a pact with an East German trade mission to exchange coffee for 
600 tractors and 50 road graders. 


Foreign investment and new capital continued to flow into the nation. The 
Companhia de Mineragdo Hanna of Belo Horizonte announced plans to invest $50 
million in two railway sidings and a seaport in Sepetiba bay about 30 miles west 
of Rio de Janeiro. The seaport would be able to handle ships of up to 60,000 tons. 
The Hanna organization hoped to export from two to three million tons of iron a 
year upon completion of their plans. The National Lead Company of the United 
States and the Brazilian firm, Companhia Industrial e Comercial, formed a joint 
concern to make zinc and aluminum die castings in a new S4o Paulo plant. The 
Export-Import Bank announced that it would loan $6.9 million to finance the pur- 
chase of two Boeing 707 commercial jets by Varig Airlines. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Mark J. Van Aken. PAN HISPANISM. ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT TO 1866. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 166. $3.50. 


This illuminating monograph, which is volume 63 in the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History, throws a new light on the Spanish American wars 
of independence. Instead of the usual military struggle, we see the Madrid gov- 
ernment occasionally attempting to reassert itself by force but more commonly 
seeking some formula which would keep the "Spanish race" together. Although 
the many schemes proposed never jelled, Spain was assisted in this attempt by 
Spanish American fears of the United States in the years following 1845. For us 
living in 1960 it is quaint to hear Spanish Americans denouncing the United States 
as ''the Russia of the Americas." There are also interesting parallels between 
the methods considered to keep the "Spanish race" united and those used by the 
French and the Portuguese at the present day for similar purposes. Another note 
of contemporary interest: the record shows that anti-Americanism in Cuba goes 
back a hundred years. 
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Alexandre Dumas' ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. Translated by Alma Elizabeth Murch. 
Illustrations by Gustave Doré. Philadelphia. Chilton. 1959. Pp. 235. $3.50. 


Students of "Spanish"' devote much of their time studying second-rate literary 
works. The argument put forward in favor of reading them rather than historical 
and other studies is that literature gives one a vivid picture of the life of a coun- 
try. This is only a half-truth, and it would be foolish to judge a country by its 
novels, poems, and plays. A much better picture of a country is obtained from 
travelogues written by foreigners, and a good case could be made for replacing 
the study of Spanish literature by the study of travel books about Spain; they con- 
stitute a whole library of fascinating but practically unknown books. Everyone 
knows Dumas' nonsense which appeared under the titles The Three Musketeers 
and The Count of Monte Cristo, but how many people have read the four-volume 
fascinating work in which Dumas describes his Spanish journey? It has never been 
translated, but these extracts in English should make us want to read the complete 
work. It gives us a better idea of Spain in 1846 than does any work of Spanish 
literature. The book appeared in England under the title From Paris to Cadiz, 
and the label Adventures in Spain presumably was judged more attractive for 
American readers. 


Helen Miller Bailey and Abraham P. Nasatir. LATIN AMERICA. The Develop- 
ment of Its Civilization. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1960. Pp. 818. $7.95. Prentice- 
Hall. 

Of the making of textbooks there is no end. The question then must be asked 
"Was this textbook really necessary?" All too frequently the answer is "no," but 
not in the case of this history of Latin America by Professor Bailey, chairman of 
the Department of Social Sciences of East Los Angeles College, and Professor 
Nasatir of San Diego State College. The older histories of Latin America were 
simply encyclopedia articles about each one of the countries, with little intelligent 
interpretation. These disjointed studies have recently been displaced by books 
which treat Latin America as a whole and talk in terms of behavioristic concepts 
which are either vague, or obfuscated by jargon, or both. Frequently these books 
are written by "specialists" who really do not know Latin America, and their 
analyses are therefore not valid. Bailey and Nasatir have followed a middle course, 
keeping the traditional and quite necessary organization by countries, but at the 
same time giving enough intelligent interpretation to make the story significant. 
They write lucidly and unpretentiously, and the result is a most readable book. 
They do not attempt to present novel ideas; while an account of their interpretations 
is not needed here, it is possible that they do not give enough weight to the growth 
of neutralism since World War II. 


Robert E. Scott. MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. Urbana. University 
of Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. 333. $5.75. 


Professor Scott of the Political Science Department of the University of 
Illinois has written an informative and competent book on the Mexican Government, 
each chapter being devoted to a separate aspect: Government in Transition; The 
Physical and Social Setting; The Mexican People; The Mexican Revolution; Devel- 
opment of an Official Party; Mexico's Party System; Presidential Nominations and 
Elections; and Democracy in Mexico. Unfortunately the Introduction is couched in 
behaviorally scientific terms, with the claim that this is the only really valid study 
of the Mexican Government, all others being vitiated by a stress on empirical data 
and the use of intuition. "The principal difference between this and other studies 
of Mexican government. . . is that the data is [sic] presented within a particular 
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frame of reference, based upon what is hoped to be an internally consistent and 
logical method." This is typical behavioral science jargon, and it is, wittingly or 
unwittingly, a jab at William P. Tucker's The Mexican Government Today (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1957). This reviewer dislikes the unscientific prac- 
tice of behavioral scientists of selecting certain materials and dismissing the rest 
as "empirical data," and, having years ago given up the belief that the scientific 
approach alone is valid in the study of society, he has returned to a humanistic 
belief in the value of intuition. The behavioral scientists might learn another les- 
son from the humanists: they take themselves and their "science" so seriously 
that they are unable to write attractive or even interesting English. Their style 
is leaden and dull. Only a little inspiration can change that. 


Edwin Lieuwen. ARMS AND POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA. New York. Praeger. 
1960. Pp. 296. $4.75. 


The recent revelation that the United States increased military aid to Latin 
America by one third during 1959, despite instructions from the Senate that the 
Defense Department should maintain such aid at the previous level, gives this 
study a disturbing timeliness. Professor Lieuwen, chairman of the history de- 
partment of the University of New Mexico, gives us first a historical account of 
militarism in Latin America and then a hard-hitting analysis of U.S. policy. 
Scholarship provides a solid basis for the proposals put forward; there is a good 
"Bibliographical Note" at the end of the book. This study was prepared under 
the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations, which is at last showing an ac- 
tive interest in Latin America; the list of its publications opposite the title page 
does not contain a single item referring to Latin America. 


Angel Minchero Vilasar6. DICCIONARIO UNIVERSAL DE ESCRITORES. 
Il. Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, RepGblica Domini- 
cana. San Sebastian, Spain. EDIDHE. 1957. Pp. 734. 


This monumental work in six volumes is a biographical dictionary of the 
writers of the non-European world. None of the European countries is covered, 

probably because it was felt that they were sufficiently well known. Volume I, 

which was well received, is devoted to the United States; it contains about 1,000 

fairly detailed biographies of American writers, and some 2,500 shorter ones. 

Volume II is devoted to seven Spanish American countries, and the rest of Latin 

America will be covered in Volumes III and IV (which will also include Canada and 
Australasia). Volumes V and VI will be devoted to Africa and Asia. It is evident 

that the area which receives most detailed attention is Latin America. The Span- 

ish American republics are listed alphabetically, beginning with Argentina in this : 
volume and ending with Venezuela in the next. The section on each country opens 

with a brief geography and history, and the authors are arranged in two sections, 

"Biograffas 'In Extenso'' and "Biograffas Rapidas.'' The biographies are ar- 

ranged somewhat like essays, the critical adjectives used being normally laudatory 


in the extreme. This work is a monument of scholarship and is a must for every 
scholarly library. 


William C. Atkinson. A HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. Baltimore, Md. 
Penguin Books. 1960. Pp. 382. $1.45. 


Professor Atkinson of Glasgow University has written for the popular and 
inexpensive paperback Pelican Books (published, by some strange ornithology, 
by the Penguin Books) a history of the Iberian Peninsula as a whole, despite the 
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historic difference between Spain and Portugal. Professor Atkinson maintains 
that the combined treatment is justified because there is a basic unity between 
Spain and Portugal. This history is full of hard and interesting facts, and withal 
it is superbly written. Professor Atkinson is a fine exemplar of the European 

tradition in which scholars are not pigeonholed neatly into one specialization but 
soar grandly across the whole landscape of culture and history. 


Fredrick B. Pike, editor. FREEDOM AND REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. 308. $6.00. 


The Committee on International Relations of the University of Notre Dame 
has published 18 significant volumes on international affairs, and this volume is 
a worthy addition to the series. Professors Stephen D. Kertesz, the chairman of 
the committee, and Fredrick B. Pike, a young professor of Latin American his- 
tory who received his doctorate from the University of Texas, organized in 1957 
a symposium on Latin America at which the papers making up this book were pre- 
sented. The essays by Professors W. Rex Crawford, Fredrick B. Pike, Charles 
C. Cumberland, Ferdinand A. Hermans, William 8S. Stokes, Pedro A. Cebollero, 
Wendell C. Gordon, Richard N. Adams, Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Arthur Karasz, and 
Alceu Amoroso Lima are of excellent quality. Yet to some extent this volume is 

; like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. One basic problem is that the Catholic 
Church has specifically stated that it does not believe in freedom of religion where 
the population is dominantly Catholic, but only in those countries where the Cath- 
olics are in a minority. To this must be added the fact that in countries like the 
Dominican Republic (as in Spain and Portugal), the Church has been virtually allied 
with a dictatorship, and in the continent as a whole has ceased to support dictator- 
ships only because it realized that this was no longer a safe policy. There is a 
brief reference to this in Professor Pike's Introduction (p. 13) and a longer dis- 
cussion in his chapter on "Sources of Revolution" (p. 33). However, Amoroso 
Lima's chapter "Voices of Liberty and Reform in Brazil" contains two sections, 
"The Voice of the Missionaries" (p. 282) and "The Voice of the Church" (p. 294), 
which leave us with the impression that the Church has been a champion of free- 
dom, an ex parte contention which the facts scarcely bear out. Of all the partici- 
pants, Professor Pike himself tackles this issue most openly. The basic problem 

is that the whole matter should be discussed in a neutral court, neither clerical 

nor anti-clerical. 


Alfred Métraux. VOODOO IN HAITI. 
Pp. 400. $6.50. 


New York. Oxford University Press. 1959. 


Swiss-born Alfred Métraux has made valuable contributions to Latin Ameri- 
can anthropology, his best-known book being Easter Island: A Stone Age Civili- 
zation of the Pacific. After spending three years as visiting professor at Yale 
University, he returned to Europe and joined the Department of Social Science of 
UNESCO. Voodoo in Haiti was written in French, and translated into English by 
Hugo Charteris. It is a fascinating account of Haitian voodoo, and it throws light 
on the puzzling phenomenon of "possession." Métraux' analysis is valid not only 
for Haiti, but for all the other Latin American countries, especially Brazil, where 
this same religious ecstasy may be observed. He summarizes the theories which 
have been expounded to explain this puzzling phenomenon. Those of us who have 
witnessed the "possession" which is characteristic of voodoo, macumba, and 
similar cults, have wondered about these trances which are the central part of the 
rites, and Métraux' analysis is therefore of the greatest interest. His discussion 
of the relationship between voodoo and Catholicism is likewise most informative. 


The bibliography lists no less than 19 studies Métraux has devoted to the subject 
of voodoo. 
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Castro Barretto (Adolpho Castro Paes Barretto). POVOAMENTO E POPULACAO. 
Rio de Janeiro. José Olympio. 1959. 2d edition. Two volumes. Pp. 1-281; 
283-598. 


The first edition of this work, which now appears in revised and enlarged 
form, was published in 1950. The population explosion is hitting Latin America 
as hard as any area in the world, but there has been little discussion of it there 
partly because of the lack of development of the social sciences in Latin America 
and partly because of the attempts of the Catholic Church to prevent an open dis- 
cussion of the issues. Castro Barretto's voluminous book is therefore of great 
importance. It is based largely on English and American authors. The facts mar- 
shaled by the author and the conclusions he derives from them would require a 
detailed study, since he draws divergent conclusions. Only three fundamental 
measures appear to him unquestionably necessary: an effective civil registry, 
planned immigration, and a regular census. 


I. A. Langnas. A DICTIONARY OF DISCOVERIES. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1959. Pp. 201. $5.00. 


The Philosophical Library specializes in the publication of "dictionaries" 
covering all kinds of subjects. This book is really a biographical dictionary of 
discoverers. While it is in no way a contribution to scholarly knowledge, it is a 


useful handbook for identifying discoverers, many of whom are of interest to Latin 
Americanists. 


Theodore Brameld. THE REMAKING OF A CULTURE. New York. Harper. 
1959. Pp. 478. $7.50. 


Professor Brameld made a reputation for himself with his book Cultural 
Foundations of Education, in which he applied his belief that only through an inter- 
disciplinary approach was it possible to study the role of education in a society. 

He engaged in many special projects, and, with the help of the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, carried out research which led to his book Minority Problems in the Public 
Schools. In view of this background, Dean Oscar E. Porrata of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Puerto Rico invited him to go there as Visiting Profes- 
sor. The Remaking of a Culture, with its subtitle "Life and Education in Puerto 
Rico," is the result of a three years' stay in the island. It is a careful survey of 


all of contemporary Puerto Rican culture, and the problem of education is placed 
in this larger framework. 


Andrew Tully. A RACE OF REBELS. New York. Simon and Schuster. 1960. 
Pp. 251. $3.75. 


Andrew Tully is a young journalist who since 1948 has been White House 
correspondent for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. He has written two nonfic- 
tional works: Era of Elegance (1947) and Treasury Agent (1958) A Race of 
Rebels, his first novel, tells about the fall of the Batista regime and the entry of 
Castro's rebels into Havana. The protagonist is an American journalist, Mike 
Kane, who covers these bloody events first-hand and has a love affair with an 
American girl named Margaret Ames. 


Carl S. Shoup. THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF VENEZUELA. Baltimore. Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 491. $8.75. 


In 1958 the new Venezuelan regime of R6mulo Betancourt requested an in- 
ternational commission to render a report on the country's fiscal system. The 
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director of the project was Carl S. Shoup, Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University, who had previously taken part in a similar survey of the economy of 
Bolivia. The other members of the commission were Professor John F. Due of 
the University of Illinois, Lyle C. Fitch, First Deputy City Administrator of New 
York City, Sir Donald MacDougall, a fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, Profes- 
sor Oliver S. Oldman of Harvard Law School, and Professor Stanley S. Surrey, 
also of Harvard Law School, who is the Director of the School's International 
Program in Taxation. The result is a very thorough study which will undoubtedly 
be a basic reference on Venezuela for years to come. 


Philip L. Wagner. NICOYA. A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. University of California Press. 1958. Pp. 55. $1.25. 


Whereas anthropologists have devoted themselves to community studies, 
the geographers working with Professor Carl O. Sauer of the University of Cali- 
fornia have concentrated their attention on small geographic areas; however, the 
techniques followed are almost the same. Practically every aspect of life in the 
area is studied, except the part each area plays in what might be called the na- 
tional consciousness. To put it simply, there is no mention of politics, although 
without question the people of say Nicoya vibrate in response to national politics 
just as other Latin Americans do, and this vibration is in many ways the key to 
their existence. However, within the limitations of the technique used, Philip 
Wagner has given us an excellent picture of life in the peninsula of Nicoya, on the 
Pacific coast of Costa Rica. This monograph, which is number 3 in Volume 12 


of the University of California Publications in Geography, is well illustrated with 
maps and sketches. 


EL EPITOME DE PINELO, PRIMERA BIBLIOGRAFIA DEL NUEVO MUNDO. 
Washington, D.C. Pan American Union. 1958. Pp. xlii, 292. $2.00. 


The Organization of American States has been under heavy fire in recent 
years because of its failure to face the realities of contemporary Latin America. 
This is really asking too much of an organization which depends on the financial 
support and therefore the good will of the 21 governments which support it and 
are not at all inclined to have their hands bitten while they feed. However, as 
regards the distant and more or less uncontroversial past, no one can deny that 
the Pan American Union has made serious contributions for which scholars should 
be grateful. In particular, the Inter-American Bibliographical Committee, of 
which Javier Malagén is the guiding spirit, is performing a valuable service. 
Following the publication of Las Actas de Independencia de América, it has 

° made available this photographic reproduction of the Epitome of Antonio de Leén 
Pinelo, which was published in Madrid in 1629 and is regarded as the point of de- 
parture of American bibliographical studies. There is a scholarly introduction 
by Agustin Millares Carlo. This volume on Hispanic America will be followed by 


the Bibliotecae Americanae Primordia of White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, 
the first English bibliography on America. ° 


Pelham Horton Box. LOS ORIGENES DE LA GUERRA DE LA TRIPLE ALIANZA. 
Asunci6n. Ediciones Nizza. 1958. Pp. 321. 


This is a second edition of the excellent translation by Pablo M. Ynsfr4n of 
the important work of the British historian Pelham Horton Box on the origins of 
Paraguay's war with the triple alliance of Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. The 
book was first published in English by the University of Illinois in 1927. 
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RECENT STUDIUM PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications of Frank de Andrea, who left Canadian academic life to es- 
tablish the Studium publishing house in Mexico (Apartado Postal 20979, Admon. 32, 
México 1, D.F.), continue to provide valuable assistance to the Hispanists in Amer- 
ican universities. The "Colecci6én Studium" has included some interesting mon- 
ographs. In Korn, Romero, Giiiraldes, Unamuno, Ortega (No. 19) the young 
Paraguayan Hugo Rodriguez-Alcal4, now at the University of Washington, has col- 
lected 13 critical essays. In Estudios sobre literatura hispanoamericana y es- 
pafiola (No. 20), Professor Luis Monguié of the University of California (Berkeley) 
has gathered together scattered papers on literary subjects. Professor Luis Leal 
of Emory University has given an abundant listing in his Bibliograffa del cuento 
mexicano (No. 21), although critical commentaries would have been helpful. Diego 
Marin, now at the University of Toronto, has taken up a detailed problem about 
Golden Age drama in La intriga secundaria en el teatro de Lope de Vega 
(No. 22). Professor Boyd C. Carter, who has moved to Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, has provided us with a useful bibliographical study in Las revistas literarias 
de Hispanoamérica (No. 24). The well-known specialist in Venezuelan literature, 
Professor Lowell Dunham of the University of Oklahoma, has written a monograph 
on Manuel Dfaz Rodrfguez, vida y obra (No. 25). That most able editor of 
Hispania, Professor Robert G. Mead, Jr., has gathered together 13 of his studies 
in Temas hispanoamericanos (No. 26). 


In the "Manuales Studium," the Breve historia de la literatura antillana 
(No. 7) of Otto Olivera is worthy of note, as is the Breve historia de la novela 
mexicana (No. 9) of John S. Brushwood and José Rojas Garciduefias. The anthol- 
ogy of Spanish poetry from the fifteenth to the twentieth century, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, which Professor Diego Marfn (see above) has published in the 
"Antologfas Studium" (No. 4), under the title of Poesfa espafiola (1958), should 
have wide acceptance as a text for courses in Spanish literature. Two other vol- 
umes (Nos. 5 and 6) appeared in this series during 1959: William Knapp Jones' 
Antologfa del teatro hispanoamericano and Carlos Garcfa-Prada's edition of 
Seis cuentos by Tom4s Carrasquilla. Smaller in format is the series of original 
works of belles lettres "Los Presentes.'' Among the recent publications in this 
series are Raquel Banda Farfan's La Cita (No. 62) and Alvaro de Albornoz y 
Salas' Revoleras. More significant contributions have been made by two well 
known Spaniards. Ramé6n Sender has written a tragicomedy El Diantre (No. 65), 
and Camilo José Cela's brief recollection of Don Pio Baroja has a foreword on 
Cela's novel La Colmena by J. M. Castellet, which gives a valuable insight into 
literary conditions in contemporary Spain. From this simple enumeration of re- 
cent titles, it will be evident that Frank de Andrea is making a remarkable con- 
tribution to serious publishing in Mexico. We wish him luck! 


Elfas Pérez Sosa. GESTAS DIALECTICAS. Caracas. Imprenta Nacional. 
1957. Pp. 275. 


That the cult of Bolfvar has become for some Venezuelans a religion is evi- 
dent in this collection of essays devoted to a variety of subjects concerning the 
Libertador. Vicente Lecuna appears as the high-priest of the cult, and it is in- 
teresting to note how much assistance he received from G6mez, who wished to 
pose as the successor of Bolfvar just as Perén wanted to be regarded as the heir 
of San Martin. The heretics are those who criticize any act of the Liberator, 
among them Salvador de Madariaga (a kind of anti-Christ), Eduardo Caballero 
Calderén, Pierre Audiat, José Marfa Pem4n, and even the scholarly Ecuadorian 
Jesuit, Father Aurelio Espinosa Polit. Pérez Sosa rejects as an invention of the 
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enemies of Bolfvar the story that Sim6n Rodriguez once offered Sucre a banquet 
in chamber pots. The heat with which these essays are written prevents their 

following scholarly criteria, but they provide fascinating reading on a wealth of 
Bolivarian themes. 


Elizabeth Borton de Trevifio. 
1959. Pp. 277. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this biography reads ''A Romantic Narrative about El Greco." 
It is a touching story, but one wonders where the author got her facts. In "A Note 
to the Reader," she says that very little is known about El Greco's life; her interest 
in him was stimulated by conversations with Gregorio Marafi6én, who owns a cigarral 
in Toledo and who has written a great work entitled El Greco y Toledo. Yet Eliz- 
abeth Borton de Trevifio seems to invent stories which in many cases go against the 
evidence. It is interesting to compare her novel with the still-valid biography of 
El Greco by Albert F. Calvert. She attributes El Greco's leaving Rome to his dis- 
like of Michelangelo and his daring to criticize him. Calvert speaks of "the cer- 
tain and powerful influence of Michael Angelo" on him (p. 30). The heart of the 
fictionalized biography is the romantic marriage of El Greco, which is narrated in 
great detail. Calvert says: 'We know that he was married, but we have no infor- 
mation as to the personality of his wife" (p. 66). A simple collation with scholarly 
. works suggests that the bulk of The Greek of Toledo is sheer fiction. This is the 
easy way to write a biography; one which hews closely to the facts is more difficult 
to write but is also more valuable. At least this book makes good reading, and it 
should familiarize the general public with the name of El Greco. 


THE GREEK OF TOLEDO. New York. Crowell. 


Salvador de Madariaga. GENERAL, MARCHESE USTED. New York. Ediciones 
Ibérica. 1959. Pp. 265. 


That a distinguished conservative like Salvador de Madariaga should be 
Generalissimo Franco's most eloquent and mordant critic is especially embarras- 
sing to the Madrid dictatorship, which habitually dismisses its enemies as Prot- 
estant-Masonic-Communists, the unholy trinity of evil in Franquista propaganda. 
That the United States tacitly accepts this propaganda is a proof of official U.S. 
stupidity which Madariaga castigates vigorously. Having succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with the United States, Franco has striven to win friends in France, tradi- 
tionally critical of his dictatorship, by presenting himself as the Iberian counter- 
part of France's hero, de Gaulle. This is gross misrepresentation, according to 
Madariaga, who in the introduction to the book expresses a real admiration, with 
some reservations, for de Gaulle, and points out at length that the comparison be- 

. tween the French leader and the Spanish caudillo is purely illusory. It has moved 
Madariaga to gather in book form the talks on the Spanish situation which he gave 
over Radiodiffusion Francaise between 1954 and 1957. The collection has been 
published by Ibérica, the New York magazine which attempts valiantly to inform 
the American public about the situation in Spain. The talks are published in the 
original Spanish; the book is intended primarily for the Spaniards themselves as 


an antidote to Franquista propaganda. Like everything Madariaga writes, it makes 
delightful reading. 


William J. Coleman, M.M. LATIN-AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. A SELF- 
EVALUATION. Maryknoll, N.Y. Maryknoll Publications. 1958. Pp. 105. $1.00. 


Three hundred representatives of Catholic Action organizations from twenty 
Latin American republics met in Chimbote, Peru, in 1953. Out of this meeting 
came a 300-page report which was approved by the Fourth Inter-American Catholic 
Action week held at Atlantida, near Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1956. Father Coleman 
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has written ''A Study of the Chimbote Report," as it is described on the title page, 
for the "World Horizon Reports" in which the Maryknoll Fathers describe the 
state of the Catholic faith in various countries of the world. This is Report 23 in 
the series, the only other one dealing with Latin America being No. 12, Basic 
Ecclesiastical Statistics for Latin America, 1956, edited by William J. Gibbons, 


Westphalen. Verlag Aschendorff. 1957. Pp. 231. 


S.J. While the assumption is of course that the Catholic form of Christianity is 
the only true faith, the Chimbote Report recognizes that it is no longer realistic 
to describe Latin America as a solidly Catholic continent. Protestant victories 
are, however, regarded as temporary: "Truth is never overcome by error, ex- 
cept temporarily" (p. 50). Even though the French type of Masonry, which is 
deistic or atheistic, is being replaced by the English- American variety, which is 
Christian, albeit not Catholic, in inspiration, the Chimbote Report seems to pre- 
fer the former as being openly hostile to the Catholic Church. The moving spirit 
of the Chimbote conference was Horacio Terra, anarchitect from Montevideo, and 
a leading Uruguayan Catholic Actionist. The word "Action" was chosen deliber- 
ately as a name for this organization; Terra demands that it "attempt to eliminate 
anything that may be directly opposed to the spirit of Christianity" (p. 37). 


Heinrich Bihler. SPANISCHE VERSDICHTUNG DES MITTELALTERS IM LICHTE 
DER SPANISCHEN KRITIK DER AUFKLARUNG UND VORROMANTIK. Miinster, 


This reviewer has frequently complained about the ignorance in the United 
States about European Hispanism. We hear little, for example, about the Gérres- 
gesellschaft, which has a committee on Spanish studies consisting of Heinrich 
Finke (now dead), Wilhelm Neuss, and Georg Schreiber. Among its publications 
are the so-called "Spanische Forschungen,"' of which Bihler's study is volume six 

in the second series. It was originally a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
University of Munich and is, therefore, written in a non-popular style. However, 

it provides valuable and at times interesting information about the interpretation 

of medieval poetry in a series of 18th century critics, some of whom are almost 
unknown: Fray Martin Sarmiento, Tom4s Antonio SAnchez, Rafael Floranes, An- 
tonio de Capmany, P. Juan Andrés, José Vargas Ponce, Gaspar M. de Jovellanos, 
Juan Meléndez Valdés, and Manuel J. Quintana. The special interest of the Gérres- 
gesellschaft in Spain may be explained by the fact that it is an institution devoted to 
Catholic culture. It was founded in 1876, the centennial of the birth of Joseph 
Goérres (1776-1848), who was a leading Catholic intellectual and a fighter for the 
Church against the anti-clerical movement of the Enlightenment. The Gérresge- 


sellschaft was suppressed by the Nazi government in 1941, and its funds confis- 
cated; it was revived in 1948. 


Ellis O. Briggs. SHOTS HEARD AROUND THE WORLD. New York. Viking 
Press. 1957. Pp. 149. $5.00. 


Ellis O. Briggs, who, when he wrote this book, was Ambassador to Brazil, 
is one of the bright lights of our State Department. The unprepared reader might 
suspect that the historic title of this book refers to the atom bomb, but he is quickly 
set right by the subtitle ''An Ambassador's Hunting Adventures on Four Continents" 
and by the beautiful frontispiece showing some lovely ducks taking off in flight 
while two faceless and singularly unattractive hunters aim their guns at them. The 
Ambassador takes us around the world, banging away at noble birds and studiously 
avoiding saying an intelligent word about international affairs. Dante certainly for- 
got one circle in his Inferno: one where the birds, so beautifully depicted in this 


book by Rudolf Freund, will descend in an avenging cloud on the miserable bipeds 
who killed them. 
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Garrett Mattingly. THE ARMADA. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1959. Pp. 443. 
$6.00. 


That Professor Mattingly's account of "The Defeat of the Spanish Armada" 
(as the title of the English edition goes) should have been so widely and so favor- 
ably reviewed in news magazines and literary supplements indicates that it is a 
book intended for the general reader. Indeed, it is written in the grand old style 

of Prescott and his contemporaries, for whom history was essentially a thoughtful 
and well written narrative. Those who regard history as a behavioral science 

will probably sulk in silence, but the literate public whose taste for the epic of 
naval warfare has been whetted by Samuel Eliot Morison will follow with keen in- 
terest the drama of the grand design of the Armada, which was broken on the wheel 
of fate. While Professor Mattingly seeks to understand all the leading participants 
in the story, the figure which attracts most sympathy is that of Drake, who appears 
not as the devil the Spaniards feared but "like Samson against the Philistines" or 
"David against Goliath," psychologically a survival of the age of chivalry, prepared, 
like Don Quixote, to take on apparently impossible odds. Professor Mattingly of 


Columbia University is well known for two earlier books, Catherine of Aragon 
and Renaissance Diplomacy. 


Jane Dolinger. GYPSIES OF THE PAMPA. New York. Fleet Publishing Company. 
1958. Pp. 179. $3.95. 


The reading public has had a surfeit of chatty but untrained women who seem 
to be in great demand today in the United States as authors of travelogues. That 
Jane Dolinger is glamorous in no way affects this prejudice. At the end of the book, 
the reader discovers that she is in reality the wife of Ken Krippene, who was in the 
Amazon gathering material for a book for the National Audubon Society. Hitherto 
there had been no word about him, although she should clearly have been with him, 
mending his socks. The title of this book is doubly confusing. The Morochucos, 
whom Jane Dolinger claims virtually to have discovered in the Andes near Ayacucho, 
are a very sedentary Indian people who can by no stretch of the imagination be de- 
scribed as gypsies. Presumably they are thus labeled because they are said in this 
book to descend from the soldiers of Diego Almagro (General Diego Alagro, the 
dust-jacket calls him) after the battle of Las Salinas (it is not thus named here, 
but that must be the reference). The word pampa is used, not in its common Ar- 
gentine meaning, but in its original Quechua sense of mountain plain or valley. In 
her uncritical way, Jane Dolinger revives the 18th-century picture of guileless, 
happy Incas, among whom juvenile delinquency does not exist. The authoress does 
not know what to look for and did a minimum of reading in preparation for her trip. 
She could at least have looked at Volume II, "The Andean Civilizations," of the 
Handbook of South American Indians, where incidentally there is no mention of 
the Morochucos-- which is strange, in view of the number of professional anthro- 
pologists who have been chasing around the Andean highlands, although Jane Dolinger 
does not seem to realize it. The introductory part of her work describes a condor 
hunt in the high Andes, and, as a simple adventure story, this part is excellent. A 
good proportion of the book is taken up with a general description of Peru, which 
is popularly written but inaccurate in many details. Jane Dolinger finished her 
Peruvian assignment in a hurry, as she had a contract to go to Arabia and write 
(as an observer) a book about the inside story of life ina harem. Variety may be 
the spice of existence, but it is not the way to write reliable books. This is, of 
course, of little concern to the general reader. If Jane Dolinger's purpose is 


simply to arouse popular interest in Peru, she will certainly do that and thus per- 
form a useful public service. 
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Stanford G. Ross and John B. Christensen. TAX INCENTIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
IN MEXICO. Cambridge, Mass. Law School of Harvard University. 1959. 
Pp. 256. 


Harvard Law School has an International Program in Taxation which would 
seem to be as closely related to business and economics as to law. The aim is 
to provide corporation executives with volumes telling them what the taxation pic- 
ture is in different countries and where any given corporation can find the green- 
est pastures. In the "World Tax Series" published by this program, there ap- 
peared in 1957 the volume Taxation in Mexico by Henry J. Gumple and Hugo B. 
Margéin. The present volume is in a way a continuation of the taxation volume 
and is a report of a study carried out in Mexico during the summer of 1958. Pre- 
sumably these volumes are extremely valuable to businessmen, who have a right 
to know exactly what their tax status would be in any given country. However, 
this reviewer has met many American businessmen whose main concern is to find 
a country where taxes and the wage structure are low and profits high and, with 
little real interest in foreign countries as agglomerations of humans, are the un- 
witting causes of the wave of anti-Americanism sweeping the world. One wonders 
why it is that American law schools, which can produce such excellent volumes 
on the tax problems of Latin America, display a complete indifference to the es- 
sence of law, namely its humanistic grandeur (or lack of it) in the countries whose 
tax structure they study so carefully. One of the causes of the deep anti- Ameri- » 
canism in Cuba is that the U.S. corporation lawyers there, while looking for every 
gimmick in the tax structure, displayed a callous indifference to the failure of the 
law under Batista to provide basic guarantees for humans. Now that Fidel Castro 


is endangering profits, they suddenly become interested in human rights for 
Cubans. 


* * * 


* 


* * 


(Continued from p. 78) 
Ecuador and Peru, with populations of miserable Indians which may become 
violent unless they receive more attention, spend fortunes on battleships and jet 
planes and thereby intensify the hatred which divides them. Argentina and Brazil 
acquire obsolete airplane carriers in an absurd prestige race. Seeing both of its 
neighbors, Peru and Argentina, with whom it has a long record of difficulties, 
arming actively, the Chile of businessman-President Jorge Alessandri forgets its 
goose- stepping German-trained Army and starts a crusade for disarmament. Of 
course, everyone is against sin, and all pay lip-service to Alessandri's proposal. 
It will be all words, words, words, unless Latin America reduces quickly and 
substantially the $900 million it spends annually on armaments. It is not likely to 
do so. Meanwhile it will remain a law of Latin American life that there is an in- 
verse relationship between the number of soldiers and the civic peace of a country. 
Costa Rica and Uruguay lead peaceful and democratic lives, while Argentina, "pro- 
tected" by its Army, is in a constant state of virtual civil war. Unfortunately the 
disarmament of Argentina would go counter to a combination of vested interests and 
is therefore unlikely to come about. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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‘Hispanic American Studies 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
June 20-August 13 


Director and Professor: RONALD HILTON 
Assistant to the Director: MIKE ZINCK 
Lecturers: PAUL P. CARVALHO, WILLIAM J. KEMNITZER, 
DAVID M. MAYNARD, JAMES L. TAYLOR 
Spanish faculty: FERNANDO DiAz-PLAJA, Visiting Associate Professor, 
RUDOLPH MORGAN, Acting Jnstructor 


Stanford University offers in its Hispanic American Studies program, a unique 
opportunity to study contemporary Latin America through a series of courses 
and seminars culminating in the faculty-student seminar which each month pub- 
lishes the Hispanic American Report. 


The Hispanic American Studies Summer Institute likewise offers a variety of 
courses concentrating on contemporary developments in the Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking countries. Among the groups for whom these courses should have 
special appeal are high school teachers, since they are expected to introduce sig- 
nificant modern content into their classes. Moreover, Hispanic American Studies 
provides abundant opportunities to hear and speak Spanish and Portuguese. In 
addition to regular courses given in Spanish, distinguished visitors from Latin 
America address the group at frequent intervals in Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Stanford Program of Hispanic American Studies was set up in co-operation with 
the School of Education. Students are limited to 16 units for the 8-week summer 
session. The thesis, for which 9 units credit is given, may also be done on inde- 
pendent study during the school year. It is thus possible to obtain an A.M. in 
Hispanic American Studies by attending two Summer Sessions and registering for 
directed study during the academic year. Hispanic American Studies also co- 
operates in the workshop offered by the Department of Modern European Lan- 
guages, and will recognize the credit thus obtained toward the 45 units necessary 
for the A.M. degree in Hispanic American Studies. The Hispanic American Studies 
summer courses vary in content from year to year and may be repeated for credit. 


The annual campus meeting of the Hispanic American Society will be held 
during the summer quarter. The topic, the participants, and the date will be an- 
nounced later. Those attending the Hispanic American Institute will be invited 
as guests. 


COURSES 


HAS122. Modern Mexico—The student will concentrate on reading materials 
on the aspect of Mexico which most interests him. If taken for 4 units, and the 
reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General Studies 
foreign language requirement. 

3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 8 


HAS125. Contemporary Latin America—The study of various aspects of Latin 
American affairs, as reflected in newspapers and magazines. If taken for 4 units, 
and the reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General 
Studies foreign language requirement. 


3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 11 


HAS174. Brazilian Civilization—An introduction to the various aspects of Bra- 
zilian civilization. 


2 or 3 units (Taylor) Th 10-12 and 1 hour by arrangement 


HAS170. Devolpment in Latin America—With special reference to the develop- 
ment of resources in certain Latin American countries. 


2 or 3 units (Kemnitzer) MW 10 and 1 hour by arrangement 


HAS248. Seminar on Contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 


3 to 5 units (Hilton, Carvalho, Kemnitzer, Maynard) TTh 10 
and 1 hour by arrangement 


This seminar is the core of the Hispanic American Studies program, and is 
required of graduate majors. It prepares the Hispanic American Report, a monthly 
analysis of developments in Spain, Portugal and Latin America. 


SP308. Stylistics: Problems of Advanced Composition. 
4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWTHF 11 


SP314. Contemporary Playwrights. 
4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWThF 10 


T400. Seminar in the Use of a Language Laboratory—May be repeated for credit. 
2 units (Morgan) TTh 9 and by arrangement 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 
Up to 16 quarter units of credit can be earned in the eight-week program; the 
maximum number of units that may be taken in the four-week program is eight. 
A student may enroll in the program in one of two ways: 


1. As a degree candidate at Stanford University. In this case the student must 
make application through the Admissions Office of the University. Applica- 
tions, including an official transcript from each college or university attended, 
should be filed with the Office of Admissions by June 1. 


2. As a non-degree student. In this case the student sends to the Office of Ad- 
missions the form printed on the back of the Summer Quarter Bulletin. The 
Registrar's Office will supply the student with an official transcript of work 
completed. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
The constant use of the foreign language will be encouraged by informal dis- 
cussion and foreign language luncheon tables. Film showings and recordings will 
provide both entertainment and information concerning available audio-visual aids. 


HOUSING 

All summer students are eligible for accommodations in University residences. 
There are dining halls in the residences. Also on campus are such facilities as the 
Stanford Union dining room, Cellar fountain, and snack bar. Students who wish 
to live off campus may find help in locating rentals through the University Housing 
Service. 

FEES 

Graduate students pay fees on the unit basis. The minimum fee is $83 for three 
units; the maximum, for 15 or 16 units, is $335. Undergraduates may not register 
for less than half-time, namely 8 units, for which the fee is $188. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO HISPANIC AMERICAN 
STUDIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way K economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic develo t of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 

a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 
phy plays an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education pig wee aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conferenve 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 


.. $2.50 
.. $2.00 
L.. $1.00 
$1.00 
$t.00 
$3.00 

Hispanic American Society Membership List ..........--.-4-+2e00eeeeseseees $1.00 


